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Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company 


Manufacturers of 


{Steel Roofs and Carlines for Freight Cars; 
535 Railway Exchange Bldg., Michigan & Jackson Blvds., Chicago 





DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 














SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty 


SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R._ S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrig: Comp a SARCO 





SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


STANDARD ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack im 
design, capecity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalcgue per 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO.“ ome“ 


























GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—WwILL NOT FREEZE 


PRESSURE 


VAPOR 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER 


SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 








CHASE 


CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 
Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


“Sas 280 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 
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Union Draft Gear Company 


Illinois 


Chicago - - - 








Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE-: 
a MENT 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25” 
(for old or mew cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 
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That the postoffice department is exceedingly particular about 
the kind of postoffices on wheels the railroads furnish the 
government free of cost, is a painful, but 
well fixed fact in the minds of the offi- 
Postoffices on cers of all transportation companies. It 
will probably be a jolt to the federal 

Wheels seni who handle these free mail 
distributing plants to find that they have left any loose ends. 
However, according to a paper delivered by Arthur J. Wood, 
of the mechanical engineering department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, before the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers in New York City on December 5, 
there is still something left undone. Professor Wood’s paper 
dealt with the heat transmission of insulated steel car sec- 
tions, and in outlining the tests which he made, he called 
attention to the fact that by moving the heat insulating agents 
from the inner to the outer walls of the car sections in the 
pyrometer, figures so contradictory were obtained as to war- 
rant the conclusion that the method of procedure required 
for these tests by the postoffice department was not trust- 
worthy. Professor Wood stated in his report that his con- 
clusions on this feature were based on a series of test 
observations, which included 10,000 readings. ‘The specifi- 
cations for insulating materials for postal cars are in detail 
and it is natural to suppose that they are correct. If this is 
not the case, and from Professor Wood’s investigations it 
would appear that it is not, the postoffice department should 
make a thorough revision. 


Specifications for 


The analysis of the journey of a freight car, which appears 
in another column, is an instructive study of the car ques- 
tion presented in an interesting man- 


Miles Per ner. While the figures contained in 
Car that article are based on conditions 
Per Day existing two years ago, when there was 


a surplus of cars and the average 
daily movement was reduced materially, the comparisons 
drawn apply in the main with almost equal correctness 
today. When using the figures regarding average miles 
made per car per day one should be careful to employ 
He 


them with a full knowledge of their real meaning. 





should know that this unit is based on all cars on the 
line, including bad order cars awaiting repairs, surplus 
empty cars for which there is no loading, cars in the hands 
of shippers and consignees, etc. It is an unsatisfactory 
unit for the reason that it is so easily misunderstood, and 
also because it is no true measure of the efficiency with 
which cars are being handled during a time of surplus 
equipment, since a railway is not responsible for the lack 
of loading for its empty cars. However, as this is the most 
practical unit which has been devised, it must be used, 
but this should be done with a full understanding of what 
it really means. If railway men employ it incorrectly, the 
public, with its less intimate knowledge of the technical 
details of railway operation, cannot be blamed for using 
it in a manner which may do the roads an injustice. The 
article referred to is of value chiefly because it brings out 
so clearly why the present average movement per car per 
day is so small, and the means which must be employed 
to increase it. 


President Wilson is manifesting a disposition .to stand firm 
for legislation to forbid strikes in railway train service until 
P there has been investigation by a board 

The President representing the cull sa Po the 
and the matters in controversy. Should Mr. 
Railways Wilson get legislation enacted which 
would reduce the danger of railway 

strikes, he would render a public service of such magnitude 
that it would almost overshadow the mistake made by him 
in jamming through the Adamson act last fall. There have 
been some complaints from railway sources because the 
President refrained from including in his railway programme 
a renewal of his recommendation that Congress specifically 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to take into con- 
sideration in fixing rates the increase in wages that would 
be caused by the Adamson law. As a matter of principle, 
however, the President’s original recommendation as to this 
particular matter was not sound, and the reasons given by 
him for not renewing it are unanswerable. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ample authority already to take 
into consideration in fixing rates every expense properly in- 
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curred by the railways, and it is hardly conceivable that the 
commission would refuse to give full weight to an increase 
in expenses forced upon the roads by an act of Congress. 
It is proper and desirable for Congress to set forth in general 
terms in the laws the factors and elements that the com- 
mission must consider in fixing rates, but for it specifically 
to direct the commission to consider an increase in expenses 
due to a piece of special legislation would be to establish a 
bad precedent. One of the worst faults of our system of 
regulation has been the too frequent interference of legis- 
lative bodies, especially those of the states, with regulative 
commissions. When such interference takes place it is usu- 
ally dictated by politics; and when it is dictated by politics 
the railways are usually the victims, not the beneficiaries 
of it. The railways should consistently oppose detailed in- 
terference by Congress with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the performance of its duties. 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE INTERCOLONIAL 
oe persons in Canada have taken unkindly the charge 
that politics has been one of the most important factors 
in the management of the government railways of that coun- 
try. This does not detract from the interest of a news item 
which appeared in the Montreal Gazette and other Canadian 
papers on December 1, regarding the case of a member of 
the provincial parliament of Nova Scotia, who resigned his 
office because of a difference of opinion between himself and 
the management of the government-owned Intercolonial 
Railway. 


The politician in question was Frank Stanfield. The 


newspaper reports stated that, in addition to being a pro- 
vincial representative belonging to the Conservative party, 
Mr. Stanfield “has been looking after federal affairs af- 
fecting Colchester on behalf of his brother, Lieut.-Col. John 


Stanfield, M.P. (member of the Dominion parliament), 
since the latter took up his military duties.” The despatch 
continues that in connection with his work of looking after 
the political affairs of his brother, Mr. Stanfield “has had 
a disagreement with the management of the Intercolonial in 
regard to the appointment of an assistant superintendent at 
Truro. Mr. Stanfield was backing J. D. McNutt, who is 
now chief train despatcher, and has had long service with 
the Intercolonial. Mr. Stanfield claims that Mr. McNutt 
is qualified and should be promoted. On the other hand the 
management has, it is stated, appointed Mr. J. Mathison, 
and it is claimed that he is a Grand Trunk man, and should 
not be put over the head of Mr. McNutt.” 

The Railway Age Gazette hasn’t the slightest idea as to 
the relative qualifications of Messrs. McNutt and Mathison 
for assistant superintendent. It simply calls attention to 
this incident as an illustration of what occurs under gov- 
ernment ownership of railways in democratic countries. 
What business had a politician to attempt to influence the 
appointment of an assistant superintendent on the Inter- 
colonial? He was in no position to judge of the relative 
qualifications of the possible appointees. That, however, 
made no difference to him. He was looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of politics, not of business. 

The fact that the management of the Intercolonial under 
Minister of Railways Cochrane and General Manager 
Gutelius, unlike the management under their predecessors, 
has commonly refused to be controlled by political consid- 
erations is the main reason why it is securing so much bet- 
ter operating and financial results than were secured under 
former administrations when the road was run, not like a 
business concern, but like a political machine. It is an 
interesting question, however, as to how long those who 
stand for business methods in the management of the road 
will be able to hold out against the attacks of politicians, 
such as Mr. Stanfield. 
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ELECTRIFICATION, VOLUNTARY OR COMPUL- 
SORY 


"THE negotiations in progress between the Illinois Central 

and the city of Chicago are bringing the plans for 
the initial step in the electrification of the rail lines in 
that city into definite form. As shown on another page of 
this issue the railroad company is offering to substitute 
electric for steam power on all of its suburban service into 
Chicago, an undertaking involving the electrification of some 
40 miles of line on a considerable portion of which four 
tracks are used exclusively for the service mentioned. This 
offer by the Illinois Central is made in connection with 
negotiations with the city which have been in progress for 
some time, and the satisfactory and speedy conclusion of 
which is of importance both to the corporation and the 
public. Public utterance has been given repeatedly to the 
idea that the railroad should be compelled to carry out the 
complete electrification of all classes of its traffic at once, 
with the further requirement that it must efface itself by 
placing all of its trains in covered subways. 

Extravagant views of this kind arise largely from a re- 
sentment due to the railroad’s occupancy of five miles of 
lake shore, which has had the effect of cutting off the 
public from an unrestricted use of this shore line. The 
injustice of this attitude was exposed by C. H. Markham, ~ 
president of the Illinois Central, in his statement to the city 
council committee during the presentation of the railroad 
plans. ‘When the ordinance of 1852, authorizing the con- 
struction of the Illinois Central along the lake front was 
passed,” Mr. Markham said, “the people of Chicago were 
thinking more about protection from the lake than anything 
else, and the railroad company was put to expense in the 
way of construction of break-waters many times in excess 
of what it would cost to locate and build its line in the in- 
terior away from the lake, which the promoters of the en- 
terprise then desired to do. Location of the road on the 
lake front has always been a liability, and not an asset, as 
is generally believed.” 

It is estimated that the change to electric power for the 
Illinois Central’s suburban service would cost $10,000,000. 
This service handles a heavy traffic, and its electrification 
would be an important step toward the elimination of steam 
power from the city limits of Chicago. Demonstration of 
its success would no doubt lead to other undertakings of a 
like nature within a reasonable time. 

In the early days of the movement for track elevation in 
Chicago some twenty years ago, drastic and arbitrary action 
by the city was not only advocated but actually taken in 
an ordinance calling for the wholesale elevation of all tracks 
in the city within a limited time. Fortunately the repeal 
of this ordinance was secured before any harm was done. 
Subsequently various proposals for grade separation were 
formulated and made effective by contract agreements with 
the individual railroads. ‘The work has been carried out 
in relatively short sections to be continued from year to 
year. 

The wisdom of this policy has been demonstrated. While 
permitting the railroads to adjust their finances gradually 
to these non-dividend paying investments, it has made it 
possible to improve the designs and develop more efficient 
construction methods for carrying on the work. As a result, 
the later examples of track elevation are far superior in 
permanence, cost of maintenance and appearance to the 
earlier. 

The analogy with electrification is obvious. In no other 
field is development more rapid or the eventual obsolescence 
of many designs and methods now adopted more certain 
than in that of electricity. Therefore, time must be al- 
lowed to elapse and experience must be allowed to accumu- 
late before it will be safe for the public to make wholesale 
requirements for electrification. 
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THE CHANGE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 


HE action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
changing the fiscal year of the railways so that it will 
end on December 31 instead of June 30, will be of great 
assistance in promoting efficiency in the maintenance of 
way department, while its beneficial effects will also be 
felt in the mechanical and transportation departments. The 
Association of American Railway Accounting Officers de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the manner in which it 
has led in the agitation of this subject, and brought it 
before the state and federal commissions, and its efforts were 
largely responsible for the successful outcome. 

The termination of the fiscal year on June 30 has re- 
sulted in serious interference with the economical conduct 
of maintenance of way on many roads through the postpone- 
ment of much work until after July 1 in order that the 
charges might be deferred until the next year, thereby mak- 
ing an artificially good financial showing for the current 
year. While some of the stronger roads have ignored this 
date to all practical purposes, others have adopted every 
expedient to make as favorable a showing as possible in 
order to maintain their credit. Maintenance of way work 
is largely seasonal in character. Some of it can be done 
only during the summer season, while other parts of it can 
be performed to best advantage at that time. . 

The normal working season may be said to extend from 
April 1 to November 1, a period of seven months. If the 
inauguration of work is postponed until July 1 three of the 
best working months are lost, and much larger forces are re- 
quired during the remainder of the season. This has proved 
uneconomical in many ways. ‘The best labor, and in seasons 
such as the last, all of the available supply is employed by 
the middle of the summer; the shortness of the season after 
that date requires that work be rushed; it is conducted dur- 
ing the hottest weather, when the efficiency of the men is 
reduced, and the lateness of the time at which the work is 
completed makes impossible in many instances the proper 
surfacing of the track before winter sets in. Considering 
all of these conditions the conclusion that the labor charge 
is increased 25 per cent by work handled in this way is 
not a rash one. The changing of the fiscal year removes 
the incentive to handle maintenance in this manner, and 
there should now be no reason for the maintenance of 
way department failing to organize its forces in such a way 
as to carry on its work with the maximum practicable 
effectiveness. 

The benefits of this change are not confined to the main- 
tenance of way department. The mechanical departments 
on many roads have also been handicapped by the restrictions 
on expenditures for the repair of equipment during the 
period of slack business in the spring. ‘The best time to 
overhaul and repair locomotives and cars is when there is 
a surplus of them and they can be spared from revenue 
service. In spite of this fact it has been the practice on 
many roads to reduce the expenditures of the mechanical 
department to the minimum during the spring, and then 
to authorize large expenditures after July 1 to make up for 
the time lost. As business usually begins to increase at 
this time it then becomes necessary to rush equipment into 
service with the minimum amount of repairs, resulting in 
failures on the road and consequent delay. 

The operating department has also suffered directly from 
this same trouble. Ordinarily business begins to pick up 
late in August and reaches its greatest density late in Oc- 
tcber. At this time there is often need for every car and 
locomotive that can be secured, and every one held out of 
Service or failing in service means decreased revenue. If 
at the same time the maintenance of way department is car- 
ry rying on its work most actively, the amount of interference 

‘ith traffic by forces laying rail, renewing ballast, replacing 
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bridges, etc., is considerable. Every slow order, regardless 
of the necessity for its existence, becomes an impediment to 
traffic, and adds to the cost of operation. 

The recognition by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the existence of the general condition described, and its 
action in this matter, are to be heartily commended. 


TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN—A COR- 
RECTION 


[N the review of the annual report of the Toledo, St. Louis 

& Western for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, pub- 
lished in the issue of the Railway Age Gazette for November 
3, it was stated that the interest on the collateral bonds, series 
A and B, was earned and paid in that year. Later one of the 
holders of these bonds wrote stating that he was not receiving 
his interest. Inquiry was then made at the New York office 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, and we were told that 
this interest was not being paid. The specific question was 
asked as to whether there was any place in the report to the 
stockholders where it was stated that this interest had not 
been paid, and the answer was made that there was not. In- 
quiry was then made at the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, and it was found that in 
the report of the receiver to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it was stated that interest on the collateral bonds, 
series A and B. had not been paid in 1916. 

We then published an editorial in our issue for November 
17 saying that the report to the stockholders was not in ac- 
cordance with the facts. This statement was erroneous. It 
develops that there really are two places where it is shown that 
interest on bonds is in default, and in one of these specific 
mention is made of the collateral bonds, series A and B. 

This double error did injustice to the management of the 
road, but it was not due either to malice or to carelessness. 
The review of the report and the later editorial were prepared 
by the financial editor of this paper, who has reviewed at 
least 500 annual reports since he has been on our staff. 
When a road is in the hands of a receiver and the receiver 
does not pay the interest cn certain classes of bonds, it is cus- 
tomary for a statement of this fact to be attached directly to 
the income account. In the table on page 5 of the report of 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western to its stockholders, which 
table is headed “The Receiver Submits Herewith Report of 
Operations for the Year Ended June 30, 1916,” there is 
under “Deductions from Gross Income” the following line: 
“Interest on funded debt* $1,086,747.45. The footnote to 
which the asterisk refers reads, “Includes the interest on A 
and B gold bonds of 1917.” ‘There is nothing in this table 
to show that this interest was not paid. This is the explana- 
tion of the mistake made in assuming, first, that the interest 
on these bonds was paid, and then later that the report to the 
stockholders did not show that it was not paid. On the 
balance sheet in the report to stockholders under “Current 
Liabilities” there is an item, “Interest matured upaid, $1,- 
097,197.50.” There is nothing attached to the balance shect 
to explain what this item includes. The balance sheet shows 
the principal of the gold bonds of 1917, series A, and gold 
bonds of 1917, series B, under “Funded debt unmatured.” 
The item on the balance sheet, “Interest matured unpaid,” 
includes, it develops, the interest on the collateral gold bonds 
of 1917, series A and B, but this is not specifically stated 

In the table on page 18 of the report to stockholders 
headed, “Statement Showing Resources for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1916, and Their Application,’ under the heading 
“Increase in Liabilities” there is, however, the following line: 
“Interest matured unpaid $463,280.00.” Following this, un- 
der the heading, ‘‘These Resources (the difference between 
gross income and cash on hand and the decrease in assets and 
increase in liabilities) Have Been Applied as Follows,” there 
is the line, “Interest on A and B gold bonds (defaulted) 
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$461,080.00." Unquestionably, the reviewer should have 
noted these items and their bearing on those in the income 
account, but he did not. To put an asterisk against the charge 
in the income account for interest on funded debt with the 
reference “this includes interest on A and B gold bonds of 
1917,” and not to follow it by the statement that this interest 
on the A and B bonds is not being paid, may mislead, as is 
shown by the fact that this paper was misled by it. However, 
while the fact that the Toledo, St. Louis & Western’s report 
was not as clear as it might have been may explain and 
mitigate, it does not excuse or justify the statements published 
by this paper regarding it in the editorial in our issue of 
November 17. ‘Those statements were not only misleading, 
but absolutely incorrect; and we greatly regret the injustice 
that was done to the management of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western by their publication. 


THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


"THE Interstate Commerce Commission presented some un- 
usually interesting and important recommendations for 
changes in the act to regulate commerce in its annual report 
to Congress, an abstract of which was published in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of December 8. The most interesting and 
important of these is that Congress shall by statute fix the 
rates, rules and regulations existing at a specific date as 
reasonable for the past and that no change shall be made in 
them for the future except upon order of the commission. 

This is a substantial recognition of the fact that the most 
vital questions affecting rates no longer involve complaints 
of their unreasonableness but their relationship to each other. 
The commission has long possessed adequate power to pre- 
vent excessive rates, but, as the report shows, its powers have 
not been adequate to enable it to deal effectively and satis- 
factorily with the complicated problems involved in the ad- 
' justment of rates as between competing communities and com- 
modities, and it is well worth careful consideration whether 
the time has not arrived to give the commission the more com- 
plete authority which it asks. Railways can hardly object 
that the plan would deprive them of control over rates be- 
cause they cannot now advance a rate without the commis- 
sion’s permission if any one protests against the advance. It 
would merely increase the authority of the commission by de- 
priving the carriers of their present freedom to reduce rates 
at will, and the roads have already proposed to the Newlands 
committee that the commission be given the power to prescribe 
minimum instead of merely maximum rates and to determine 
the relation of rates or differentials whenever necessary or 
appropriate to establish or maintain a rate structure or a re- 
lation or a differential found to be proper by the commission. 

The plan proposed by the commission not only meets these 
suggestions, but it goes even further and would free the roads 
from the possibility of claims for reparation for the past. 
While it would give the commission absolute control over 
rates, it would noi deprive the carriers of any of their initia- 
tive to propose changes either upward or downward, and it 
would give the commission a power to prevent discrimination, 
which is now possessed neither by the commission nor by the 
carriers. For this reason the commission’s recommendation 
would seem to be a constructive suggestion for a great im- 
provement in methods with advantages for all concerned. 

The principal interest of the shippers and of the public is 
in being protected against discriminations. In the case of a 
discriminatory rate adjustment now the commission cannot 
advance the lower rate, even if it believes it to be unreason- 
ably low. It can only reduce the higher rate, and then there 
can be no assurance that the discrimination will not be con- 
tinued by a further reduction. 

There are many instances in which one or two roads have 
reduced rates on particular commodities or between certain 
communities in order to increase their own traffic or under 
pressure from a powerful shipper in such a way as to create 
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serious discriminations against other commodities and other 
communities. If other roads are required to meet the reduc- 
tion their revenues are often reduced unreasonably. 

The commission in its report gives some strong reasons for 
the proposed change. One of these is that it would relieve 
the commission of the burden of passing upon claims for 
reparation, a large proportion of which are instituted by 
agencies established for that purpose, and the commission 
believes that its energies could more profitably be expended 
in the direction of constructive work for the future. It points 
out that in the absence of any definite fixed standard of 
reasonableness the carrier often cannot know whether a cer- 
tain rate is reasonable until the commission passes on it, and 
that since all interstate rates have been subject to its regula- 
tion for more than 10 years, in the interest of uniformity 
and stability of rates there should come a time when, as to 
the past, the general level and relationship of rates should be 
fixed as reasonable. It also shows that under the present 
limitation of its authority to the fixing of the reasonable 
maximum rate for a period of two years the carriers are at 
liberty to adopt the maximum so fixed or anything lower, or 
to re-establish the condition sought to be corrected after two 
years. A single road, therefore, has the power to overthrow 
or seriously disturb an adjustment reached after a long in- 
vestigation that is recognized as reasonable and fair by the 
overwhelming majority of the carriers and shippers interested. 

In this respect the commission says the present plan of 
regulation “resolves itself largely into a sort of continuous 
moving around in a circle.” ‘The plan it proposes should 
lead to a much more businesslike method of rate regulation. 

The commission’s suggestion that it be given jurisdiction 
over the rules and regulations governing the interchange of 
cars may be objected to on the ground that it takes more 
authority from the managements, but there is an effective 
reply to any such objection in the fact that the roads have 
not thus far been able to exercise successfully the authority 
they have had in this respect. 

The commission’s report on the subject of car shortage ex- 
presses a thorough appreciation of the difficulties that the 
roads have been confronted with in handling this troublesome 
problem, but it also shows the fact that they have been unable 
to enforce their own car service rules during the times when 
they are most needed. Whether or not the rules are adequate 
to meet the conditions has never been satisfactorily demon- 
strated because of this fact. The difficulty is that while a 
majority of the roads may be earnestly endeavoring to do the 
right thing, they have no control over those that shortsightedly 
regard only their own selfish interests. This condition has 
been responsible for most of the regulation that has been im- 
posed on the roads in the past and which will probably make 
more of it necessary. Whether there is need for giving the 
commission this power over car interchange will doubtless be 
demonstrated by the results of the work now being done by 
the commission on Car Service of the American Railway As- 
sociation in the attempt to relieve the conditions of car short- 
age and congestion. This work has thus far been hampered 
by the refusal of some roads to co-operate. If they wish to 
head off such legislation as that proposed by the commission, 
the best way to do so will be to make it unnecessary. 

In its discussion of the subject of trespassing, the com- 
mission makes a constructive suggestion which will meet with 
the hearty approval not only of the carriers but of all who 
have given thought to the problem. In this case it is no fault 
of the railroads that leads the commission to urge the ad- 
visability of a federal statute against trespassing. It is the 
inaction of the states and other local authorities, while the 
number of trespassers killed annually has been steadily in- 
creasing until it is now over 56 per cent of the total fatalities 
in railroad accidents. While 13-states have legislated against 
trespassing, the commission says, it appears to be difficult to 
secure the enforcement of such laws, and the carriers thus 
fail to obtain the protection which the public welfare demands. 
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M. C. B. RULES AND REPAIRS TO FOREIGN 
CARS 


WEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

As one who for a number of years has made a deep study 
of car repairs, as well as the M. C. B. rules governing them, 
I read with considerable interest Mr. Ballantine’s article in 
your issue of November 24. His analysis of the ultimate 
cost of repairs to foreign cars is clear and concise and de- 
serves a great deal of consideration. 

An error appears in his interpretation of the M. C. B. 
rules, however, which is serious enough to affect to a con- 
siderable degree the conclusions arrived at. He says in part, 
referring to improper repairs to foreign cars, “why then 
should there not be more latitude permitted in this direction 
without penalizing the holding road by depriving it of a right 
to collect for having put the car in safe and serviceable con- 
tes «os 

The M. C. B. rules do not now nor have they ever within 
the knowledge of the writer imposed upon foreign lines mak- 
ing wrong repairs the burden of expense incident to that 
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awaiting material from owners could be avoided. Practical 
men would instantly say that the desired end could be brought 
about more rapidly than in any other way by more strict 
adherence to the standards of the M. C. B. Association. The 
principal purpose of these standards, formed after years of 
experience by the best talent in this line, is to prevent just 
such conditions as exist on many roads today. I refer to 
the holding of foreign cars awaiting parts which it is often 
impossible to replace from a reasonably large stock of car 
material. E. R. Hooper. 


DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 
. New York, N. Y. 

To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Some 24 years ago, when employed on the construction of 
a western railway, I had occasion to visit an adjacent town 
where was located a prominent newspaper, which built more 
railroads on paper than have ever yet been constructed. In 
an interview with a reporter regarding some bad snow slides 
which had occurred, I enlarged somewhat, possibly tenfold, 
on the lineal dimensions of the slides, which amazed the 
reporter. When he asked how we were going to overcome 
the difficulty I replied that we had already tunneled through 
by the use of steam pipes and that we were freezing the 
inside by the use of pipes through which ammonia was 
circulated. After I had left, a friend of mine told the re- 
porter not to publish this story. He, however, felt abused 














operation; in fact, they expressly provide reimbursement for 
the maker of improper or wrong repairs. 

The example which Mr. Ballantine gives under the head- 
ing “Repairing Foreign Cars” is therefore clearly in error. 
Under the conditions outlined the maker of wrong repairs 
would be entitled to collect for the cost thereof, and by this 
I mean the actual cost under the rules of the operation, re- 
gardless of the fact that the center plate applied might be of a 
much heavier or more expensive design than that standard 
tothe car. It is apparent, then, that the repairing line is per- 
mitted to make repairs as “though it owned the car.” 

It is quite true, of course, that the owners may at their 
discretion correct such wrong repairs and collect from the 
repairing line the cost of so doing. Credit for M. C. B. 
standard material removed in certain cases must be given at 
the second hand value thereof. 

The mistake in assuming that the foreign line is not en- 
tiled to collect the cost of making wrong repairs makes the 
first of the suggested changes of questionable value and the 
second of no value whatever. 

It is doubtful if there is a car man the country over, be he 
a strong supporter of the rules as they are or not, who would 
no: welcome a change whereby the holding of foreign cars 





Tunneling Through a Snow Slide 


and published a story which I had given him confidentially 
regarding the deputy sheriff who was managing a dance hall 
in a railway construction town, as a result of which my trip 
back to the mountains through this town was not any 
too safe. 

When I saw the enclosed photographs which were handed 
to me by the chief engineer of a small western railway, the 
above incident was recalled very vividly to my mind. 

The photograph at the left, taken on June 14, 1916, shows 
a snow slide on the track between 40 and 50 ft. high. It 
was assumed that by cutting a small hole through this slide, 
the air currents passing through would melt the snow, but 
instead of this, the evaporation inside caused freezing, and 
the surface was simply glazed over. The small opening was 
then enlarged to the size of a real tunnel without supports 
of any kind as shown in the photograph in the middle which 
was taken on June 25, 1916. After the tunnel was cut 
through, no further work in the way of snow shovelling was 
done. The snow simply melted away from the surface with- 
out requiring any work of any kind to be done on the tunnel. 
The photograph at the right was taken on July 12, 1916, and 
shows some of the roof still remaining over the tunnel. 

A DREAMER. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Iowa City, Iowa. 


To THE Eprtor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Both capital and labor are interested in the successful 
prosecution of any enterprise in which both are engaged, 
and if each can be made to see the other’s interest, it ought 
to be possible (I had almost said, comparatively easy) to 
so apportion the earnings that both will be justly dealt with 
and will be satisfied. Would it not be possible to determine 
in a given case about what the real relative interests of labor 
and capital are, and then to distribute the earnings in ac- 
cordance with these interests ? 

Only a few years ago the total sum paid in wages and 
salaries by American railroads, capitalized at 61% per cent, 
just about equaled the total paper capital apparently in- 
vested in the railroads. At the time in question stocks were 
receiving an average dividend of between 4+ and 5 per cent, 
while stocks of those roads that were paying dividends aver- 
aged a little over 7 per cent. Paper capital was undoubtedly 
too large in some cases, and possibly in other cases it was 
less than a fair modern valuation would warrant. If, there- 
fore, it may be assumed that the total amount of capital was 
not far from what it should be, it would be recognized that 
as an average it was not receiving as large returns as it 
should; that if on the average it had received 6% per cent, 
perhaps no one could complain; this would make the interests 
of capital and labor at that time practically the same. 

Assuming then, for the purpose of illustration, that cap- 
ital and labor are equally interested in the success of a 
railroad enterprise, but recognizing that the capital owns the 
property and, therefore, should have the major vo-ce in its 
operation, might it not be possible to deduct taxes and ex- 
penses other than the cost of service from the gross earnings, 
and, after setting aside a proper surplus if needed, to divide 
the remainder into two equal portions, one of which should 
be distributed to labor and the other to capital. The portion 
going to capital would again be divided into two parts, one 
to pay interest on debt and the other to pay return on evi- 
dence of ownership. The portion going to labor would per- 
haps be more difficult to divide, and moreover labor must 
have had a portion of its assignment paid from week to 
week or month to month through the fiscal period because 
frequent payments to labor are necessary to enable the 
laborer to live. In order, then, to distribute this portion 
of earnings that goes to labor, let it be determined by a 
board of arbitration or a commission that a certain class 
of labor should be assigned a minimum wage per hour; 
that to each other class of labor should be assigned an 
agreed multiple of the first, or base, class as its minimum 
hourly rate. Throughout the year employees will receive 


their respective minimums, which must aggregate for the- 


year somewhat less than the fairly, surely to be expected 
share of earnings that is to go to labor, and at the end of 
the vear the balance that has not been paid should be dis- 
tributed to employees in proportion to their several hourly 
rates. ‘It is quite possible that there should be more than 
one rate to be paid in any particularly service in order to 
encourage efficiency, although the mere fact that total earn- 
ings of individuals are to depend upon the earnings of the 
road would tend to produce the utmost efficiency of which 
the various employees are capable. The superior officers 
would, of course, have to have power of promotion and dis- 
missal, and an arrangement would have to be made to cover 
payments to those who serve only part of a fiscal period. 

It would seem to be wise even that labor should be rep- 
resented on the board of directors, if for no other reason 
than that greater confidence would be likely to be felt by 
labor in the fairness of the management. In the case of 
railroads perhaps it would not be amiss to have one director 
to represent each of the three great divisions of labor, 
namely: maintenance of plant, engine and train service, 
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and the commercial or station and other office service con- 
nected with the business of operation as distinguished from 
the physics of operation. 

Perhaps I am oversanguine, but I do not see any in- 
surmountable difficulty in putting this plan into effect, al- 
though it would be by no means easy. The question that 
does occur to me is as to the psychology of the matter; 
whether or not if fairly undertaken under a well-thought- 
out plan, this method of dealing with capital and labor 
would do what it seems to me it would do, namely: For- 
ever prevent such disgraceful contests as we have recently 
witnessed. It is possible that labor unions would still exist, 
but rather for settling the questions among themselves than 
those between labor and capital. The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers might have some quarrel with the other 
trainmen as to the proper multiples to attach to their re- 
spective services, and the entire service force might some 
time have a quarrel with capital as to their relative inter- 
ests and the fair division of earnings, but we would never 
see one group quarreling with capital; it would require the 
united action of all groups to raise the question here, and 
it would be settled by a commission. 

Labor leaders, I fancy, would not favor such a scheme as 
this, because, if I mistake not, their business would largely 
disappear if it were adopted. Moreover the brotherhoods 
would, for purely selfish reasons, hesitate to give up the | 
rights and privileges they have acquired and the degree of 
control they now exercise. On the other hand capital may 
not favor such a plan as this because it will wish to reserve 
the right to manage in its own way all business that it 
creates and presumably owns. But, with respect to public 
utility capital, it may be said that it is not an entirely free 
agent. It is already under control with respect to rates that 
it may charge, and apparently is not to be allowed to make 
its own arrangements with labor. Much regulation that has 
been had has been burdensome rather than helpful, and it 
seems to be quite possible that, unless some fairly permanent 
equitable arrangement of the relations of labor and capital 
can be developed and put into practice, regulation may be- 
come more burdensome and finally result in complete public 
control, because it seems to be fair, and perhaps even trite, 
to say that only as capital and labor work together har- 
moniously will the service be satisfactory to the people 
served. If some such plan as is here suggested should be- 
come general, would it not follow that public regulation 
would be likely to be more carefully studied ? 

It may be urged that the unproductive property or fail- 
ing venture is not provided for in the foregoing. There are 
some but very few such failing ventures among railroad 
properties now, if those that are such from unwise or wicked 
manipulation are excluded from consideration. It is not 
forgotten that there have been such failing ventures in the 
past, however. In the failing venture labor must of course 
be given the first claim on earnings, and will get its minimum 
rate if that is earned. 

The relations of labor and capital are in an evolutionary 
period. May it not be that some such suggestion as is here 
made is pertinent, or will it require a millenium to secure 
what would seem to be such a just and friendly attitude 
between the two great forces engaged in public service? 


Wm. G. Raymonp, 
Dean, College of Applied Science, University of Iowa. 


Swiss Raitway Surtax.—A surtax has been imposed by 
the Swiss railways upon passenger, freight, and express traf- 
fic since October 1, 1916. Railway tickets from 50 centimes 
($0.0965) to 95 centimes ($0.1833) pay 5 centimes ($0.- 
00965) additional; those of 1 franc ($0.193) and over pay 
10 centimes ($0.0193). Baggage and express charges pay 
10 centimes surtax and freight 1 centime per 100 kilos (220 
pounds), with a minimum of 10 centimes.—Commerce Re- 
port. 














Heavy Freight Locomotives for the D. M. & N. 


Mallet and 2-10-2 Types In Ore Service; Mallets 
Handle the Empty Cars Up a 2.2 Per Cent Grade 


N 1910, the Baldwin Locomotive Works built eight Mallet tains a sectional arch which is supported on five water-tubes. - 
locomotives of the 2-8-8-2 type for the Duluth, Missabe The second ring in the boiler barrel is conical, increasing the 
& Northern, which have been in service between the ore shell diameter from 86 in. to 96% in. The tubes have a 
docks at Duluth and the yards at Proctor, Minn., handling length of 24 ft. Further details of the boiler construction 
empty ore cars up a grade of 2.2 per cent, and bringing include longitudinal seams which are welded at the ends 
loaded cars down the hill. They exert a tractive effort of and have a strength equal to 90 per cent of the solid plate, 
91,000 lb., working compound. and three rows of Baldwin expansion stays over the front 
This road has recently received from the same builders, two of the combustion chamber crown. The superheater flues are 
additional Mallet locomotives developing the same tractive welded into the back tube-sheet. The fire-door and grate 
effort as the earlier engines, for use in the same service, and shaking rigging are both power-operated. 
six locomotives of the 2-10-2 type, for road service between The steam distribution to all the cylinders is controlled by 
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| D. M. & N. Mallet Locomotives with a Tractive Effort of 91,000 Lb. 
‘ 
5 the mines and Proctor. These locomotives are all suitable 15-inch piston valves, arranged for inside admission. The 
ss for heavy work at comparatively slow speed. Conditions valves are driven by Walschaert motion which is controlled 
Fi on this road limit the weight per axle to approximately by the Ragonnet power reverse geat. The pistons are steel 
4 55,000 lb., and while the locomotives are not the largest of castings of dished section, with bull rings and packing rings 
their respective types which have been built, they constitute of Hunt-Spiller metal. This material is also used for the 
: a notable group of heavy power of modern design. cylinder and steam chest bushings and the valve packing 
{ The Mallet locomotives have the same size cylinders and rings. The piston rods are of vanadium steel. 
/ driving wheels as the locomotives built in 1910, but as A flexible arrangement of articulated frame connection is 
oe 




















D. M. & N. 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


marked improvements have been made in locomotive con- used. 
structi 


been 


The rear end of the front frames is braced by a large 
tion during recent years, the details and equipment have _ steel casting, which serves as a fulcrum for the driver brakes, 
thoroughly revised. The original locomotives used and supports a long transverse pin. 


Saturated steam and were hand fired, while the new locomo- 
tives 


ee 


To this pin the forward 
end of the radius bar is attached. The hinge-pin is fitted 
are equipped with Schmidt superheaters and Street into a spherical bushing which is inserted into the back end 
mech hanical stokers. The furnace is built with a combustion of the radius-bar. The front and rear frames are not inter- 
chamber, extending forward into the boiler barrel, and it con- locked in any way, so that they are free to move relatively 
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both horizontally and vertically. Both the waist bearers 
on the front frames are normally under load. 

The trailing truck is designed with outside journals and 
has a rectangular frame composed of two transverse steel 
castings which are bolted directly to the journal boxes. The 
bolster is hung from this frame on three-point suspension 
links, and the back foot-plate acts as a guide for the bolster 
center pin. The truck springs are of the half-elliptic type, 
and are seated directly on the bolster and are equalized with 
the driving-wheels. The rear spring links are pinned to the 
foot-plate casting, while the front spring links are pinned 
to the equalizing beams. The truck frame is bolted to a 
radius bar, and is allowed a swing of 4 in. on each side of 
the center line. 

The 2-10-2 is a new type on this road, and represents an 
increase of approximately 50 per cent in hauling capacity 
as compared with the Consolidation type locomotives formerly 
used for the heaviest road hauling. The 2-10-2 locomotives, 
with a tractive effort of 65,800 lb. and a weight on driving- 
wheels of 276,600 lb., have a ratio of adhesion of 4.2, which 
is liberal for a large freight locomotive. Approximately 
80 per cent of the total weight is carried on the driving- 
wheels. 

The firebox has a throat 22 in. deep, and is placed back of 
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Trailer Truck for the Mallet Engines 


the driving-wheels and over the rear truck. The design in- 
corporates a combustion chamber 48 in. long, and tubes 21 ft. 
in length. The boiler barrel is composed of three long rings 
the second of which is conical. The longitudinal seams are 
all placed on the top center line; on the third ring, which 
carries the dome, the seam is welded full length on either 
side of the dome opening, while on the first and second rings 
the seams are welded for 12 in. at each end. These seams 
have a strength equal to 90 per cent of the solid plate. A 
triple riveted seam connects the third ring with the roof and 
throat sheets. 

As in the case of the Mallet locomotives, these engines are 
equipped with Schmidt superheaters, Street stokers, fire- 
brick arches, and power operated fire-doors and grate-shakers. 

The machinery details are generally similar to those of 
the Mallets. The cross-head link in the 2-10-2 design, is 
pinned directly to the crosshead wrist-pin. This arrange- 
ment, provided there is room for a sufficiently long combina- 
tion lever, is desirable as it simplifies construction and saves 
weight. 

A system of cross-equalization which has been applied by 
the builders to a large number of trailing truck locomotives, 
is used on these engines. This arrangement consists of two 
transverse beams placed one above the other, the upper beam 
being suspended from the rear driving springs, and the lower 
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one being connected, by suitable links, with the back equal- 
izers. The transverse beams are connected by a central, 
vertical link. This plan of cross-equalization prevents any 
transverse rocking action of the driving springs from being 
transmitted to the truck springs, or vice versa. The truck is 
of the Hodges type. 

The tenders of both types of locomotives are carried on 
arch-bar trucks, and have 13-in. steel channel frames. As 
the Mallets are used on short runs, their tenders are of less 
capacity than those of the road engines. 

The principal dimensions of both types are given in the 
following table: 


General Data 


Mallet bg 2-10-2 Type 
af ooo tre cere arora tena de elena 4 ft. 8% i 4 ft. 8% in. 
CT ee pr SEE aaa URI Petree ics Freight 
tee rciestiaaie va duaniecieGalnelaaeents Soft coal Soft coal 
PP ACURGG GAOUE 5 oss.a a 0:0. viv wiaesinieewne 91,000 Ib. 65,800 Ib. 
Weight in working order.......+e. 470,200 lb. 346,600 Ib. 
Werght of Grivers< <<... 06666: = 415,200 Ib. 276,600 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck........... 28,300 Ib. 23,900 Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck........... 26,700 Ib. 46,100 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in work- 

WNGEROLGEE 6 os ogac cs we ca Were ree 647,000 Ib. 537,000 Ib. 
Wheel base, Griving.:<cccccesceseus 40 ft. 3 in. 20 ft. 10 in. 
Wheel base, 10tels ceeds cccaecwiees 55 ft. 9 in. 39 ft. 10 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender..... 83 ft. 6% in. 72 ft. 634 in, 

Ratios 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort. 4.6 4.2 
Total weight ~ tractive effort...... 5.2 5.3 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + 

equivalent heating surface*....... 722.8 628.0 
Equivalent heating surface* + grate 

RA oso gid gigi oy cards Waa os WO, Rak Sioa 4: 85.4 78.5 
Firebox heating surface} -- equiva- 

lent heating surface, per cent. 5.3 5.9 
Weight on drivers + equivalent heat- 

ING SUPEACO™ <<.6-6:4:00.66 Cees ceece 57.9 44.1 
Total weight + equivalent heating 

RENO 5 3-1 card lorsrciavsvacle.ciorw dh oisea:e 65.5 55.2 
Volume both cylinders............. 27:7 cw. 1:% 22.8 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. 

CVIEES ys cuwreciaiseacacn uaa eaine's 259.1 275.4 
Grate area + vol. cylinders. peace eraiacave 3.0 3.5 

Cylinders 
POMC E cr oe. cancion ania ered sho wie sidneln mhgiaiaats Compeed Simple 
iinet bcd css + eves 26 in. and} 28 in, " 
Diameter and stroke 140 in. by 32 in. 8 in. by 32 in 

Valves 

DAE ER wares sha 4 chaaue hanes asics atovore eaine Piston Piston 
PU AUEORO Ore orate a u-cielsuasciniarne career eens 15 in. 14 in. 

Wheels 
Driving, diameter over tires........ 57 in. 60 in. 
Driving, thickness of tires......... 3% in. 3% in, 
Driving journals, main, diameter and 

RereeRO eeacta tect yi eo rere eee ters 11 in. by 12 in. 11% in. by 12 in, 
Driving journals, others, diameter . 

Gide TOMMES cc ec oneaceica eta wane 10% in. by 12 in. 10% in. by 12 in. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter...... 30 in. 33 in. 
Engine truck, journals............ 6 in. by 11 in. 6 in. ., Sy in. 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter.... in. 42 
Trailing truck, sournalss<. 000.0% 6 in. by 11 in. 8 in. i} 14 in. 

Boiler 

SUVS ceca crartine ae eeins sce aed Conical Conical 
WOPkitie. PLESEGTE 2c <.c00kc0-0-68000< 200 Ib. per sq. in. 185 lb. per sq. im. 
Outside diameter of first ring...... 86 in. 82 in. 
Firebox, length and width......... 126 in. by 96 in. 120 in. by 96 in. 

{ Sides, back and Sides, back and 
Firebox plates, thickness........... { crown, % in.3 crown, 7/16 in.; 

{| tube, % in. tube, % in. 

{ Front, 6 in; Front, 5 in.; 
Firebox, water space.....00.ece0 “4 sides and sides and 

| back, 5 in, back, 4% in. 


Tubes, number and outside diameter 253—2% in. 237—-2% in, 








Flues, number and outside diameter belt | in. 43—5¥% in. 
Tubes and flues, length............ 24 ft. 21 ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues.... 5,045 sq. ft. 4,215 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, combustion chamber 108 sq. ft. 90 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox§........... 271 sq. ft. 283 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total. ...occcccc ccc 5,424 sq. ft. 4,588 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface 1,168 sq. ft. 1,128 sq. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface*... ai 7,176 sq. ft. 6,280 sq. ft. 
Grabs ALOR cn cent ad oale cinclee wards 84 sq. ft. 80 sq. ft. 
Tender 
aie waco ia aad a aouealoane aed aaa Water bottom Water bottom 
ADI es Maced spine te eee sewers 176,800 Ib. 190,400 Ib. 
Wheels, didmeéter ....cicuccesscceee 33 in. 33 in. 
Journals, diameter and length...... 6 in. by 11 in, 6 in. by 11 in. 
Water CAPACILY oes esse eee eeee veces 9,000 gal. 10,000 gal. 
Coal Capatity ooc<ccnsceecoscascens 16 tons 18 tons 
* Equivalent heating surtace = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 
+ Including arch tubes and combustion chamber. 
t Volume of equivalent simple cylinders. 
§ Including arch tubes. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 20, 1916. 
EXTENSION OF TIME ASKED FOR NEWLANDS COMMITTEE 
INQUIRY 


Representative W. C. Adamson, vice-chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, introduced a resolution 
in the House on Saturday providing for an extension from 
January 8, 1917, until January 1, 1918, of the time within 
which the committee is required to present its report to Con- 
gress as a result of its inquiry into the subject of railroad 
regulation. The resolution also provides for an increase in 
the appropriation for the expenses of the committee from 
$24,000 to $40,000 and for the retention as a member of the 
committee of Representative Cullop of Indiana, whose term 
in Congress expires on March 4. This course was decided 
upon at a meeting of the committee on December 15, because 
it was considered impracticable to attempt to hold further 
hearings at this time and because the committee has not yet 
proceeded far enough with its inquiry to present even a tenta- 
tive report. 

The necessity for asking an extension of time will give an 
opportunity for members of Congress who are opposed to cur- 
tailing the powers of the states to make a fight against the 
continuance of the investigation. Representative Rayburn 
of Texas attacked it in the House on Monday, saying it has 
amounted to nothing “except to stay all railroad legislation 
in the House,” and he called upon all friends of railroad 
regulation and of state commissions to join him when the 
resolution for an extension of time comes up in “smothering 
this chloroform resolution.” On Tuesday he prevented its 
being considered by unanimous consent, and Mr. Adamson 
introduced a special rule for its consideration. 

-In announcing the plan for an extension, Senator New- 
lands, chairman of the joint committee and of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, said that Congress should 
act as soon as possible on the proposed legislation recom- 
mended by the President, providing for the reorganization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, empowering the Presi- 
dent to take over the railroads and telephone and telegraph 
lines for military purposes and to make railroad strikes un- 
lawful pending investigation. “Congress should not permit 
the continuance of present conditions of the law under which 
there can be at any time an absolute paralysis of transporta- 
tion throughout the country,” he said. “The subject, in my 
opinion, is so important as to warrant an extra session if 
Congress does not have time to act.” 


HEARINGS ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


A meeting of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce was held on December 14 to consider plans for rail- 
road legislation, at which Senator Newlands presented two 
tentative measures regarding railway wage disputes and the 
taking over of railroads in case of military necessity, which, 
he said, had been prepared by the collaboration of himself 
and several members of the committee and representatives of 
the department of justice as covering substantially the recom- 
mendations in the President’s message. He stated that he 
wished to receive the suggestions of the committee before 
these measures were shaped for introduction in the Senate 
and urged immediate action. The committee concluded be- 
fore acting in the matter to have hearings beginning on 
January 2, to allow the three parties in interest, the railway 
employees, the railway executives and the general public, to 
be heard. 

The first of these tentative bills provides that “in case of 
actual or threatened war, insurrection or invasion, or any 
emergency requiring the transportation of troops, military 
equipment and supplies,” the President, when in his judg- 
ment the public sa:ety may require, is authorized to take 
possession in whole or in part of telephone and telegraph 
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lines or railroads with their equipment, to prescribe regula- 
tions for their operation and to draft into the military service 
of the United States all officers and employees. It is also 
provided that the damages suffered or the compensation to 
which the companies may be entitled shall be determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The second proposed bill is an amendment to the New- 
lands arbitration act, and provides that whenever a contro- 
versy regarding hours, wages or conditions of employment 
cannot be settled through mediation and conciliation or by 
arbitration, the President shall appoint a board of inquiry 
of three persons, to which the controversy shall be immedi- 
ately referred and which shall submit a report within three 
months with its recommendations.. A strike or a lockout 
would be prohibited during the period of investigation and 
for 30 days thereafter. Senator Newlands in his statement 
declared that the term “compulsory arbitration,” as applied 
to the provisions of this bill, is a misnomer. 

Senator Newlands’ suggestion that an extra session be held, 
if necessary, was immediately opposed by Mr. Adamson and 
by Representative Kitchin, majority leader of the House, 
both of whom objected to the idea of a “railroad session” and 
insisted that any necessary legislation could be passed during 
regular session. President Wilson has told newspaper corre- 
spendents that he has received assurances that his recom- 
mendations will be enacted. It is reported, however, that 
several Republican senators have turned deaf ears to over- 
tures by the President for support for his labor program, and 
have even declined to go to the White House to confer with 
him about it. There is a disposition in Congress to go slow 
before seriously considering the President’s recommendations 
in the hope that something may come of the informal negotia- 
tions which have been held between the representatives of the 
brotherhoods and of the railroads, so that Congress may not 
have to take further action. The brotherhood leaders have 
evidently given up much of any confidence they may have 
had in the Adamson law, and would be very glad to reach an 


‘agreement with the railroads which would obviate the neces- 


sity for a compulsory investigation act, to which they are very 
much opposed. They would like, however, to have the rail- 
roads agree to a “compromise” which would give them prac- 
tically what the Adamson law was supposed to give them 
before agreeing to any plan for permanent settlement of wage 
controversies in the future through the medium of a com- 
mission. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REFERENDUM 


The committee on railroads of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has issued a report presenting suggestions 
for a referendum vote of the commercial organizations of the 
country and declaring that the operation of the railways must 
not be interrupted either by the railroads or by the employees 
until after an investigation. Through this referendum the 
members of the chamber are given an opportunity to express 
their approval of three separate recommendations that existing 
laws shall be so amended or supplemented as to: 

(a) Require full public investigation of the merits of every 
dispute between railroad carriers of interstate commerce ana 
their employees, to be instituted and completed before any 
steps tending to the interruption of transportation shall be 
attempted. 

(b) Provide that, upon any beard of investigation of 
arbitration of disputes between railroad carriers of interstate 
commerce and their employees, the employers and employees 
shall have equal representation and the public, as having 
paramount interest, shall have a majority representation. 

(c) Establish a separate, permanent division of the 
statistical department of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the functions of which shall be to make a continuous 
study of all questions relating to wages and conditions ot 
service upon railroad carriers of interstate commerce and to 
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compile statistics which, together with the records and serv- 
ices of such division, shall be immediately available to any 
and all boards of investigation or arbitration created to con- 
sider disputes between such carriers and their employees. 

The committee on railroads of the chamber as at present 
constituted is headed by C. F. Weed, president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago; E. T. Meredith, publisher 
of “Successful Farming,” Des Moines, Ia.; R. H. Downing, 
president, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, La.; A. W. Smith, attorney, Atlanta, Ga.; G. W. 
Simmons, Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
George A. Post, president Railway Business Associa- 
tion, New York; Edward P. Smith, attorney, Omaha, Neb.; 
W. Z. Ripley, professor of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Judge Frank C. Dillard, of Sher- 
man, Tex.; Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, chancellor of the 
University of the South, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Emory R. 
Johnson, professor of transportation and commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin. 

The result of the voting will be known the last week in 
January. 


SIGNALS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The following is a summary of signaling apparatus in use 
on the New South Wales Government Railways, as given in 
a paper by C. B. Byles, signal engineer of the Government 
Railways, read before the Electrical Association of Australia 
Sydney, August 4, 1916: 

1. Block Telegraph Apparatus. — Double-track, 483 
miles, 203 sections. The apparatus is as follows:—74 sec- 
tions worked by Preece’s 2-position semaphore block in- 
struments; 22 sections worked by 3-wire 3-position needle 
instruments employing constant current; 84 sections worked 
by Tyer’s 1-wire 3-position instruments employing current in- 
termittently at the moment of operation; 23 sections worked 
by the improved form of 2-wire block instrument. 

In the new form of block instrument, the indications can 
be given only by means of the joint action of the signalmen 
at either end of the section. Means are also provided where- 
by, unless the instrument is showing “‘line clear,” the signal 
for entering the section cannot be lowered. The use of these 
instruments is being rapidly extended. 

Nil sections worked by means of lock and block instru- 
ments. 

2. Track Block [automatic] Installations —There are 80 
miles of double line worked by means of the track block sys- 
tem, divided as follows:—26 sections worked by track block 
in conjunction with interlocking installations; 79 sections 
worked by track block entirely automatically. 

3. Train Stops and Cab Signals.—These are not yet em- 
ployed but the Chief Commissioner is arranging to test a set 
of apparatus on the principle adopted by the Great Western 
Railway of England. By this apparatus, the signal is re- 
peated audibly and visually within the cab of the engine, 
and as the engine passes each signal the driver is required 
to acknowledge the fact that a signal has been given. Should 
the signal be set against the train, a partial application of 
the Westinghouse brake is made automatically. Automatic 
train stops will, it is anticipated, be installed throughout on 
the proposed city railways. 

4. Train Speed Control System—The use of a system 
of this description is contemplated in connection with the 
proposed city railways. 

5. Single Track Lines.—There are 1,460 miles of single 
line operated by means of the electric staff or tablet system, 
divided as follows:—72 sections upon which the electric 
staff instrument is employed; 66 sections upon which the elec- 
‘ric tablet system is employed; 43 sections upon which auto- 
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matic staff working is in operation, whereby the staff can be 
worked by the trainmen without the employment of signal- 
men. 

6. Outlying Sidings.—A special form of staff and tablet 
apparatus, enabling a train carrying the staff to be placed 
clear of the main line at some intermediate point, and to re- 
store the instruments at either end to their normal position, 
is in use at one place. 

7. .Auxiliary Apparatus——Short sections of track circuit 
within station limits, by means of which indicators are 
worked for the information of the signalman—24 cases. 

Short sections of track circuit employed for the purpose 
of controlling signals, as, for example, at the “entrance’’ to 
terminal stations [electric slot]|—four cases. 

Short sections of track circuit for the purpose of holding 
the switch points during the passage of the train, chiefly 
in cases where the points are a considerable distance from 
the signal-box and are not readily seen—ten cases. 

Track circuits for the protection of single-line crossing 
loops, so as to prevent the signal for entering the crossing 
loop being cleared, unless the line upon which it is to travel 
is actually clear—four cases (complete crossing loop installa- 
tions ).. 

8. Crossing Bells.—Bells, operated by means of track cir- 
cuit or treadles, so that the approach of trains at level cross- 
ings may be known—six cases. 

9. Interlocking; Power Operation of Signals and Manual 
Operation of Switches——Electro pneumatic, eight plants, ag- 
gregate of 384 levers; all electric, d.c. 48 levers; all electric 
a.c. (two plants) 100 levers. 

10 Power Operation of Switches, Levers and Signals.— 


*Sydney Station Yard West Box 204 = Electro-Pneumatic 
Sydney Station Yard East Box 119 ‘7 = 
Sydney Tunnel Signal Box.... 59 . " 
Illawarra Jcn. Signal Box..... 131 . ” 
Flemington Goods Junction... 88 All-Electric 
11. Electric locks on switches manually operated; 26 


places, 270 switches. 

12. Signal Repeaters for indicating the position of the 
signal-arm to the signalman, and, in some cases, for indicat- 
ing whether the light 1s in or out; approximate, 700. 

13. Releasing apparatus for controlling distant switches 
from a signal-box—seven cases. 

14. Communication; Morse Instruments, 240; telephones, 
2,600. 

Extensive new installations of automatic block signals are 
now under construction. 





CHANGES ROUTE OF CHINESE RAILROAD.—According to 
press despatches work will begin at once upon the railway 
which the American International Corporation is to finance 
in Hunan and Kwangsi provinces. Through an agreement 
between the Chinese government and the American con- 
tractors a route originally agreed upon for this line is to be 
somewhat modified. The railway will start from Chuchow, 
in Hunan province. Chuchow is the southern terminus of a 
railway which now extends south from Chang-sha, the cap- 
ital of Hunan province. The line to be built by Americans 
will extend south, through Hengchowfu, and from that point 
will run southwest to Kweilin, then southwest to Nanning, 
on the West river. A spur of the railroad will extend to 
Yanchow, in Kwangtung province, a port of considerable 
commercial importance on the Gulf of Tongking. The ex- 
tension of this railway to the sea makes it of far greater 
importance than the original line, which was to have Nan- 
ning as its terminus, as it will form a link in an all rail 
route from Peking directly south to the sea by way of 
Hankow. 





*Note.—In all cases (except Sydney west box) in which power is em- 
ployed for the operation of points or signals at interlockings, the various 
forms of protection by means of track circuit are given throughout, 
and such cases are, therefore, not included separately in paragraph 7. 
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SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
THE SOUTH 


The annual convention of the Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion oi the South was held at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 13 and 14. President Bird M. 
Robinson, president of the Tennessee Railway, Oneida, 
Tenn., presided. 

In his address Mr. Robinson referred to the inquiry into 
the subjects of railroad regulation and control recently begun 
by the Congressional Joint Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and urged the importance of preparation on the part 
of the short lines for presenting to the committee the con- 
ditions affecting the short lines and for co-operating with 
the trunk lines in the presentation of the general railroad 
case to the committee. Mr. Robinson said it is especially 
unfortunate that a majority of the short lines in the past 
have failed to co-operate for their own protection; because 
they comprise more than 40,000 miles of railroad, about 
one-seventh of the total railway mileage of the country, and 
because their officers and employees are closer to the people 
than those of the larger lines. He said that railroads 
recognize the necessity for regulation, and that they have 
in good faith accepted regulation as a principle, but their 
acceptance and approval goes to safe and sane regulation, 
not to regulation gone mad; and that they oppose the un- 
reasonable kinds of regulation proposed and pressed for 
the punishment of railroads by politicians and others trying 
to break into office. 

He pointed out that the question of railroad regulation 
is likely to occupy a very prominent place in public discus- 
sion in the near future, and that an unusual opportunity is 
presented to the railroads to show the public the effects of 
the defects in the present system of regulation, which has 
brought railroad construction nearly to a stand-still, and is 
making it difficult to raise new capital for existing railroads. 
He referred to the recommendation of the attorney general 
in his report to Congress for 1916, urging an amendment 
of the commerce law to prohibit a railroad from transport- 
ing in interstate commerce articles which it has manufac- 
tured or produced, or which were manufactured or produced 
by any corporation controlled by or affiliated with it. If 
this recommendation is adopted, Mr. Robinson said, it will 
be most effective in stopping the construction of short line 
railroads, and thereby deprive undeveloped sections of the 
country of their last hope of obtaining railroad facilities, 
besides bankrupting many such lines now in existence. He 
concluded with a recommendation that the members of the 
association “start without delay an open, frank business 
campaign, through personal appeal, through the press and 
on the platform, to show the public that we are carrying the 
burden, and ‘that the beam is in the other eye.’ ” 

The meeting of the association was devoted to a general 
informa] discussion of the particular problems of the short 
line railroads. At the first day’s meeting a committee of 
five was appointed to call on the second assistant post- 
master general to urge relief for some of the short lines 
that were very seriously affected by the recent readjust- 
ment of railway mail pay. The .committee was asked to 
file a brief with the department, setting forth in detail the 
conditions complained of, and the committee was continued 
with instructions to carry on the negotiations with the de- 
partment. In the discussion it was stated that some of the 
short lines do not receive as much pay for the handling of 
mails as do the rural free delivery carriers for considerably 
less service. Another committee was appointed to confer 


with the commission on car service of the American Railway 
Association to point out that the short lines would be ad- 
versely affected by the increase in the per diem rate from 
45 cents to 75 cents a day, which went into effect on De- 
It was arranged that the committee should pre- 


cember 15. 
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pare a more detailed presentation of their case for consid- 
eration by the American Railway Association. A committee 
of three was appointed to make an investigation of the 
Edison storage battery motor car. It was decided to main- 
tain a permanent office of the association in Washington. It 
was also decided to appoint a committee on publicity. 

The annual dinner of the association was held on the 
evening of December 13, and addresses were made by Rep- 
resentative William C. Adamson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; Senator 
Hardwick, of Georgia, and Representative R. W. Austin, of 
Tennessee, who expressed appreciation of some of the con- 
ditions which are burdening the short line railroads, and 
urged the association to present its case before the New- 
lands committee. 

At the meeting on December 14 a committee of five was 
appointed to represent the association before the Newlands 
committee. 

The officers were re-elected as follows: President, Bird 
M. Robinson; vice-president, B. S. Barker, vice-president 
Gainesville & North Western, Gainesville, Ga.; secretary- 
treasurer, T. F. Whittelsey, general manager Tennessee Rail- 
way, Oneida, Tenn. 


A TABLET STATION WITHOUT ATTENDANCE 


The drawing shown herewith, taken from a paper read 
recently before the Institution of Railway Signal Engineers, 
London, by A. C. Rose, shows the signaling at a passing 
loop (on the mountain section of a railroad, single track, 
operated by the tablet system) which is designed to permit 
the exchange of tablets between opposing trains without the 
intervention of a station attendant; this for the reason that 
only rarely do trains meet at this place. The paper, as re- 
ported, does not give the name of the place or country in 
which this railway is found but apparently it is India or 
Ceylon. 

The siding in question is at or near the middle of a block 
section about 20 miles long. At either end of this section 
there is the regular tablet instrument and also an auxiliary 
instrument to provide for meeting at the midway point. This 
auxiliary instrument contains one square tablet; and it is 
interlocked with the other instrument, containing round tab- 
lets, so that a round and a square tablet cannot be taken 
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out together. At the midway siding, the eastbound and the 
westbound signals are interlocked with each other, so that 
only one of them can be cleared at the same time. Each 
signal is worked from a two-lever frame and the lever which 
opens the switch must be released by the square tablet. 

A train which has nothing to meet at the midway station 
carries a round tablet; but it must be stopped at the siding 
while a trainman goes forward and clears the signal. The 
square tablet, given to trains which are to meet, confers right 
only to the siding. The train which arrives first enters the 
siding; then the switch is set straight and the tablet re- 
moved. When the other train arrives, it passes through on 
the main track and exchanges tablets with the train which 
stands on the siding. This train then, with the tablet which 
it has just received, unlocks the switch ahead of it, and 
moves along to the main track; the switch is set straight, the 
tablet is withdrawn, and the train proceeds on its journey. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL PRESENTS NEW TERMINAL 
PLANS 


On Thursday, December 14, the Illinois Central submitted 
a tentative draft of an ordinance for consideration by the 
city council of Chicago covering a mutual agreement in- 
volving the railroad, the city and the Chicago South Park 
Commission and covering terminal improvements, park de- 
velopments and plans for a municipal harbor. The passage 
of this ordinance and its ratification by the railroad and the 
South Park Commission would bring to a successful con- 
clusion a movement on foot for a number of years for the 
filling and improvement of the submerged shore land of 
Lake Michigan for the distance of five miles between Twelfth 
street and Fifty-first street, where the Illinois Central oc- 
cupies the shore line. 

The plan includes a complete new passenger terminal to 
replace the existing Illinois Central station at Twelfth street 
and the electrification of the suburban service on its main 
line. South Chicago, Blue Island, and Kensington and East- 
ern branches involving a total of about 40 miles of line. 
It will involve the expenditure of $25,000,000 not including 
the cost of depressing the tracks for a distance of nearly three 
miles, nor the value of the land together with the improve- 
ments thereon which the railroad company gives to the pub- 
lic as a part of the agreement. 

The Illinois Central was the owner of the riparian rights of 
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early in 1912, but they have as yet been unable to enjoy any 
benefits therefrom because the War Department refused 
to grant permission for the extension of the harbor line on 
the ground that the plans accompanying the agreement in- 
cluded no provision for a harbor, throughout the length of 
the shore line affected, or provision for access to the same by 
means of street or rail connections that would permit of dock 
development. Efforts have been under way for a considera- 
ble part of the time since the date of this refusal to secure 
the co-operation of the Chicago city authorities in the incor- 
poration of harbor and dock development plans that would 
be acceptable to the War Department. It has been impos- 
sible up to the present time to obtain any definite progress 
along this line because of the extravagant demands made by 
the city in such negotiations. 

On: September 20, 1916, the Illinois Central presented 
plans for a new terminal implying the expenditure of a large 
sum of money and involving the electrification of the sub- 
urban traffic in a scheme that permitted of the eventual ac- 
commodation in the new passenger terminal of all the rail- 
roads now using the La Salle and Dearborn stations as well 
as the present Illinois Central station. The City Council 
took no action on this plan and in answer to certain ob- 
jections then raised the railroad company presented the new 
plan together with the tentative ordinance which covers all 
phases of the plan specifically. 

The plan presented in September was described in the 
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Property of Illinois Central and Park Commission in Relation to Proposed Harbor 


this length of lake shore since it received the franchise for 
the construction of the line in 1852. The water is relatively 
shallow for some distance out into the lake for practically 
the entire distance and the railroad has sought to reclaim 
some of the submerged lands bordering its right of way, the 
most important development being the filling in of the lake 
east of the present station building for a dock and water 
terminal. This was partly completed, but with a view to 
co-operating with the public which desired to develop these 
lands for park purposes in accordance with the ideas of the 
Chicago Plan Commission. the railroad entered into an agree- 
ment with the South Park Commission for the purpose of 
securing authority from the War Department for a material 
extension of the harbor line. 

Under this agreement the Illinois Central gave up its 
riparian rights to the South Park Board and, while the land 
to be secured would be divided between the two, the Park 
Bourd was to obtain the outer or larger portion and the 
railroad company a small addition along the east side of 
its right of way. As the pier which the Illinois Central 
Was building into the lake lay between the existing Grant 
Prk and the proposed new lake shore park, the ground oc- 
cupied by it was also given to the Park System. This ground 
's now the site of the Field Museum, which is in process of 
construction. The advantage in this agreement lay very 
largely with the Park System, which i. addition to securing 
the riparian rights for the distance of five miles obtained 
Possession of 1,280 acres of submerged land as compared 
Wi 85 acres to be secured by the railroad. 

his agreement became effective as between the two parties 


Railway Age Gazette in the issue of September 22, page 517, 
and the proposed plan agrees substantially with this insofar 
as it concerns the track layout, station buildings, etc. A$ in 
the former scheme, the railroad is to give up a large portion 
of the ground occupied by the existing station to permit of 
the widening and extension of Twelfth street into Grant 
Park as well as the extension of Indiana Avenue to Twelfth 
street. The passenger station is to be a building of monu- 
mental character, facing on the south side of Twelfth street 
with separate accommodations for the through and suburban 
traffic. The latter is to be handled by electric power on 
four independent tracks with provision for the elimination 
of all grade crossings between these electrified tracks and the 
other tracks throughout the entire length of the suburban 
territory. This in itself involves no small expenditure 
An alternative plan is provided whereby the suburban 
tracks north of Twelfth street would occupy a subway along 
the east side of Michigan avenue to the suburban terminal 
at Randolph street. This change in location would afford 
space for a loop and storage yard at that point which, aside 
from the more expeditious handling of trains it would afford, 
would bring all of the passengers several hundred feet 
closer to their destination in the business center of the 
city. It has also been suggested that the suburban stations 
could be equipped with subways passing under Michigan 
Boulevard and thus avoid the interference with the boulevard 
traffic which is very heavy at the suburban rush periods. 
Another feature of the plan is the use of a portion of the 
reclaimed land south of Twelfth street for a switching yard 
to handle interchange business, which would greatly reduce 
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the number of movements required north of Twelfth street 
for the service to the llinois Central freight stations located 
in the vicinity of Randolph street. As in the previous plan 
a new connection is proposed between the Illinois Central 
tracks and those of the other railroads located further west in 
the city, it being suggested that this connection occupy a 
right of way in the vicinity of Eighteenth street with pro- 
vision for not to exceed six tracks. This would give the 
necessary access to the proposed passenger terminal for other 
railroads. 

The feature of the plan in which the city is vitally in- 
terested is in the arrangement for access to the proposed 
harbor. The tentative ordinance grants the city permanent 
easements across the Illinois Central right of way and the 
lands of the South Park system for both streets and rail- 
road tracks. The city is given the right to build a subway 
extending Eighteenth street under the tracks and to build 
viaducts for the extension of any street between Twenty- 
second street and Thirty-first street inclusive except Twenty- 
sixth street. To give these viaduct crossings advantageous 
grades, the railroad agrees to depress its tracks within these 
limits. Under these easements the city may construct and 
operate street and elevated railroads or grant franchises for 
the same. 

The rail communication comprises the right for the city 
to build four double-track lines across the park area to con- 
nections with the Illinois Central tracks, and for railroad 
lines crossing over the Illinois Central on viaducts for con- 
nection with the property of other railroads to the west. One 
of these overhead connections may be brought to a junction 
with the proposed Eighteenth street connecting line to be 
built by the Illinois Central. In the case of the harbor tracks 
that are to connect directly with those of the Illinois Central, 
that railroad agrees to perform all the switching service for 
interchange with other lines without discrimination, at rates 
to be established by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The same provision is made for the use of the Eighteenth 
street line by other railroads for access to the harbor. Under 
the proposed arrangement the railroad and the park board 
each is to fill its portion of the submerged land at its own 
expense. The city will pay for and maintain all structures 
that are built for street and all rail traffic to the harbor. 

An interesting feature of the ordinance is a restriction 
placed on the railroad against the erection of any building 
other than switch shanties, interlocking towers, signals, sub- 
urban shelters and the like, in the territory between a point 
500 ft. north of Twenty-ninth street and the south line of 
Thirty-first street, as a means to keep out any obstruction to 
the view of the park from property west of the tracks within 
these limits. Another requirement is that the Park Board 
must establish and maintain four bathing beaches on the 
Lake Shore within the limits affected by the ordinance. 

Before the provisions of this ordinance can become effect- 
ive it must be passed by the City Council and receive the 
approval of both the park commissioners and the railroad 
company while the provisions effecting the extension of the 
harbor line must be granted by the War Department. 
The fulfillment of the plan will be of great advantage to 
the general public of the City of Chicago. It will also mean 
a very large expenditure for the railroad company, very little 
of which can be reflected in increased earnings. 


ProposED RussIAN Rar_roap.—According to the Statist 
(London) for September 30, a Russian railroad is projected 
to extend from Kem on the White sea southeast to connect 
through Kotlas and Perm with the Siberian railway system. 
The total distance trom Perm to Kola, the Arctic terminus 
of the new Murman Railroad, would be about 150 miles 
shorter by the projected route than by the present route via 
Petrograd. The new railroad will assist the marketing of 
western Siberian products through Kola. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 


The annual report of Frank McManamy, chief inspector 
of locomotive boilers, Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, has recently been pub- 
lished. During the year the work of this division has been 
materially changed and increased by the broadening of its 
scope to include the inspection of the entire locomotive and 
tender. The inspection rules and instructions concerning 
the inspection of locomotives and ‘tenders were formulated 
during the year, and while the enforcement of them required 
no material change in the form of the organization of the 
division, it caused a substantial increase in the work of 
the inspectors, which is reflected by the number of locomo- 
tives inspected during the year. Much of the time of the in- 
spectors was taken in what might be termed “educational 
work,” so that the railroad inspectors and officers might 
have a correct and uniform understanding of the requirements 
of the law. The present inspectors were examined by the 
United States Civil Service Commission concerning _ their 
qualification and fitness to perform the additional inspec- 
tions, and all the inspectors employed by the division passed 
a very creditable examination. 

As the work of this division now embraces the entire | 
locomotive and tender, the tabulation of accidents, injuries 
and defects found is such that no practical basis exists 
upon which the comparative tables of accidents as shown 
in former reports can be continued. The following is a 
summary of the tabulated data contained in the ae 
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DEE 1651, SUODINGISUIEN BEBTNUODEU: 65 5a55 50 ceescace canes atecdawewsasen oie 2,050 
RISRIEE RINT RESON RSEIE oc Sin cucasesouninebcathbbeeseavekenae sca ien 34,683 
Pere eee TEES MERWE og CSS a Uwe vasueseaee sk eswaberacsuS asses ane 47 
Number ordered out of service for repairs..........cccsccssscescecess 1,943 
PUREED USE PERISORIBONN DE os cnc aa Gas sa ows wie BUG Ws oe uusrenee sree ws eens ace 537 
EONS 2 1 OS RR Se eR seta ne aed amp Ces eee eer rare ne em 38 


Samba nS SSaes ane wwR Noes wets SUNDER Days nt Ce eh seseeaaees 599 


Number injured 

There were 71,527 defects found on the 24,685 defective 
locomotives. Of this number something over 23,000 defects 
are those which do not pertain to the boiler and its ap- 


purtenances. The following is a tabulation of the more im- 
portant defects enumerated in the report: 

REPRE WMMNIRINOE 5.5 ova a sone om coach chins sane GnennauesesosenadebesabaNne 1,965 
Cylinders, saddles or steam DR eras it tatieVeudutenidesuaveenes 5,395 
SDRMIY PRR ae eee ee Gah, ha as combo os aan tne «eu naNanseseneene 5 


Lateral motion 





Rods, main or side, crank pins, or collars.. yl 
Springs Dror WRN oss cacannduvunsacasee 67 
RE FO RM. DONG 6c sha soos 350ae0ns beskewe th eh wewears ve aneanessese 1,594 
EE PINOLE: Sax cb can epekas <uessscenwansbiaseohneeeGuisa'caseeseseans 1,295 
DME crue arn Goon Sere kG dase Gabe ek ea waNeeann as ouo ne iakneebae shakes 1,407 


This gives a clear idea of what the railroads should watch 
in the maintenance of locomotives and tenders. In this con- 
nection the report shows illustrations of locomotives in 
service with steam leaks which are such that the view of 
the engineman is almost entirely obscured. Mention is also 
made of an accident caused by the steam heat hose coupling 
on the rear end of the tender of the first engine on a double 
headed passenger train catching in a switch point, derailing 
the second locomotive and wrecking the train. The steam 
hose coupling hung too low, and was not hooked up as it 
should have been. ‘This accident resulted in the death of 
six persons, serious injury to ten persons, and caused a 
property damage estimated at $14,565. The speed at which 
these engines were running was estimated at 40 m. p. h. 
This accident serves to illustrate the importance of looking 
after and repairing the small and sometimes apparently un- 
important defects before locomotives are allowed to go i” 
service. 

Table I shows the number of person§ killed and injured 
by failure of locomotive boilers or their appurtenances during 
the year ended June 30, 1916, and by failure of any part 
of locomotives or tenders since the amendment regarding the 
locomotive and tender inspection became effective, the classi- 
fication being according to their occupations. 








December 22, 1916 


Briefly summarizing the accidents, and the casualties re- 
sulting therefrom, caused by the failure of locomotive boilers 
and their appurtenances only, for the purpose of comparison, 





Taste 1.—CasuaiTIES CLASSIFIED BY OCCCUPATIONS 


Killed. Injured. 
Members of train crews: . 
PIRI ox 0 5.41c50'5 ainierniaig aides. adie wewekie wads aeic o's scieiveis 11 205 
RNIN clas o Sy 'lalaieis S ic-e's e'a's elsiaew sislaai'e atae wialnld ease pieeee ge 12 225 
OS IOI EE OR Oe ee ee OL CE 9 74 
Conductors .....2620.. Der ore ey eee Un ere eee ere 1 6 
SEE TOE EE CCR OET PEER Ce ie 6 
Roundhouse and shop employees: 
See ea rch uieg va had SERN LIOGEO Ae pris we edewis 1 ii 
USERS sie one treba Se tenn nice entre errice tere 1 11 
MIR NIRIN sooo rg nasauig Wiad AAION OECTA IEE Hie wa ele sia)eie's 1 3 
eS EE NDAD ert Oe Ree oe ee ie 3 
Oe fete Rincn cts Ken uoaneeareasuvehoessewerees 8 
SE PMR ia since aaeenle she ANAC OR OUR oInaeTe Oe waa 10 
LS LG RO eee Eo Tre ee ws 6 
Other roundhouse and shop employees.............+..- 1 21 
OER CIO NCCE ie oie icid oie ais og sninie ee ep tie 8 nie eG 4 viele weiner wiaessieicls ie 7 
pr pS Sen oo tore oe ae aoe i 3 
NEN Gace ipinnis's ors a cistora nie iee eerees Wahieibatnesiisasasiveanioes aewinece 38 599 





it shows there were 352 such accidents with 29 killed and 
407 injured thereby. This is a decrease over the preceding 
vear in the number of accidents and in the number of 
casualties, but an increase in the number killed. This in- 





Taste IJ.—AccipENTS AND CASUALTIES CLASSIFIED BY PARTS OR 
APPURTENANCES, 


Part or appurtenance which caused Year ended June 30, 1916. 















accident. Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
DSi) PRMERUINNO iscssaxessisscssernnuceaccadsesascgsuees 6 es 9 
PETRI a cea canainisie-etsree nicole sisae encalel nsialeie warsies eosin a-sisisivie 2 ve 2 
PAGANI is ccs ain. eiaia 0 ge 4sere aeons IOAN Cae a GOK Nese 5 ak 7 
PES TIE ig ois asso 5i550,0%-0.0 ale cnn ete aseaenaewnaee 4 1 4 
MI eee aa eie naa Onis Nia ina HORNE Ns! hb rele sisiac ear e biatslane 4 4 
BEAISUIE “GOMER: Sica ke iii oceans cases sare edie isesisioniowies 19 20 
MEE MMR sonic kv oan e ew oes Nae Ss ciniostien Nines 8 9 
Boiler explosions: 
Amt NACE MBIONG” fo 5/5515 52s aiecisa wie seasiownnees 
B—Crown sheet; low water; no contributory 
ANIME CONN 5 os iininre cenreawitsanntecanpeen as 2 7 38 
C—Crown sheet; low water; contributory 
Causes OF Celects [OUNG. «6 660:6000200080000% 13 21 
D—Firebox; defective staybolts, crown stays 
Be NEMEER SC ooc A ecnsenetoniasseserucetetiwssr ar 3 
E—Firebox: water f0aming®. « os.cscccsssccsecsecs 1 AG 2 
Brakes GHC DEAE TIGMING sis cisccsvcsccccesceesevesee 4 1 6 
CMR, oh badccc eae cee Wao Fao t euhannicanale\saews'e 4 7 
Crank pins, collars, etc 8 9 
Cross heads and guides 3 4 
OPINED COCK CIMIN De oi5:050 5050's o:0,5:9 ocicetiswineicien eevee 1 1 
EE ERE eT eT rT err ee 1 1 
PRIMERS ERI oon og pss 5-419 sis diwinla siurelernisis newts 0G aac epiv'elvie(> 1 1 ae 
DORE MINIMISE 6.5 a.5.4,a ines shan. casicaa cere eaee eee 1 2 
SR eTown cases x dut aOnsineeenaT ees sses 22 2 21 
Bie MONE, SAUCER, ClO. cess cavnsseeeraacnnastersicnes 2 2 
MO reac oN sara kiae sw 0s sais b auss als Sale summeewlageuiaceiees cess 37 46 
SUNN REO AG usa eaoekoahdaecdeweesieeaes4e4euwree 1 2 
PUD? 5 oe 5405.40 < 09 esas cnc nenenesaeecenssicne 2 2 
RE MIRED dn ac cod Sewe Rene aeMed Se WAR SiclsaldWissisie"s 1 ; 
EON RD oo rc coder enews Suen tase ise Rese eun ensue 3 3 
SE MO. oo as E ohn ove tee seasescmevearecsaceienes 23 23 
RUN a acacia k ga wigs <pae Can WNW RRR Ree ed teIET 4 1 3 
PRCROUGUES BU WORCMOEG ov 660:k05 0005 ccciesesicwed sass 6 7 
Injectors and connection (not including injector 
NED RMI ML crncdiaie & wicaw'e 9 «ha BENG COWEN RNTA e180 2 28 
SOSGCGG BENE MIRE <6 coy <5 0xd%0. 00s cnlouesnwarrerns oes 11 oe 14 
Lubricators and connections. .......cccccccccscecsees 13 Rr 13 
CATER Ts MEORRIE  Sauincigassrecais dares :eheuaneedene seers 11 11 
POtCH UGS ses ssscce seis 2 3 
Pistons and piston rods........ 5 4 
Plugs Caran: tUpe BAA WEBHOUO) ic iccesicacscseedvees 17 2 22 
PAUGE A NOUN SUOOUR ois oraaencscsiccnciievenseeicnve 3 3 
ROTM ETE IRE” o5'c ass rola ad's. 5:60 54 Saceiaidib o'¥ra eie's a\ssnlvlew Nie siv's 38 38 
RRIRUSER ee ce GN cuiciicns ma dein'esd4G anion wa wiahuaweeumnmaneees 4 4 
MOG KOEN. QI BIO) cscs sescavasscscessewadeeaswoes 15 1 16 
Ae MIMRE op dace 5 ¥ viekinn sid ee aione cauwieanas dss secre 1 ae 1 
PORIA NTRS Re acres saad sain ea wleala W Gols w eit-bssis roreianeelale nia Sioa 1 ws 1 
PHC ROHN AINE nels s'sln's a etitne s ia.bss SOAS C09 S OuaNe eae aeneNe's 1 nv 1 
SPIMIGS ANG SPTING TICKING’. «66 cscceccesscesnensces 8 2 7 
DOE AEN Teer CORON 670 oius0 0 Ue Siaie fora dio FG da Sinis UA UIC aN MS.eieaa sees 62 1 61 
SUA NEALE eects sO eens Vis aac sista siaismie-sicieroasirs siesteisreliai 1 me 1 
Stat Dining and PlOWETSs.0..0.0s0sssrseccersnesee 16 rie 22 
Steam valves (inside and outside of cab).......... 10 1 13 
ye UT ne AGES Act ty Rae nse nt ee ee nen 10 2 8 
DUBOMMBAEEE PEED: sisica eiccsta'a's areieisiniebsboicara'esisied acheienie-e 3 ee 4 
TARDE Oe EMITS oreo oa oy ciao sak aiasensw nea coves cS esRowsIbs i 1 
RANA aed NNN eo 5 TA ce sais icleiovcuiddaie's au Sesieien ee 1 e 1 
EUR OUUE ME TENIE na Sos vais cla sulen-as ir cuiwssscn’caitioslavaiviies + 5 1 4 
Valve gear, eccentrics and rodS.........scccceeeees v4 7 
sil Slot Bay ante eoidein end ebihsaxnwinns 1 1 
WORGE MAMEER «.ccaclccvn-haseeaees : . 29 29 
Water glass fittings 7 7 
MS OPAL AEB sain e a anh cae ni cadeatGeieGatanannaiion 14 15 
BOUGN Re Sy7 cena dat bis Pe aren ay eccanriauanmalenG xeiwe aaa 537 38 599 





‘rease in the number of fatalities is due almost entirely to 
one single class of accidents, namely, crown sheet failures 
cue to low water, where contributory causes of neglect were 
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found, and forcibly emphasizes the importance of properly 
maintaining water gages and boiler feeding appurtenances. 
The report calls attention to the fact that during the period 
covered by this report unprecedented traffic conditions ex- 
isted and every available locomotive was pressed into 
service, over 6,000 more locomotives being used than in the 
preceding year. 

Table II is a list of the accidents and casualties resulting 
from failures of locomotive boilers or their appurtenances 
during the year ended June 30, 1916, and by failures ot 
any parts of locomotives or tenders since the amendment 
concerning the inspection of locomotives and tenders became 
effective, the classification being by parts or appurtenances 
causing the accidents. 

A number of applications for extension of time for the 
removal of flues was asked for, and of 653 applications 
103 were not granted, 79 were given part of the time asked 
for, 63 extensions were granted after defects disclosed by 
the government inspectors had been repaired, 43 were with- 
drawn, and the remaining 365 were granted as_ re- 
quested. 

The total number of requests was much less than for the 
preceding year. The report also states that the roads with 
but few exceptions are bringing the locomotive boilers up 
to the required factor of safety in a satisfactory manner, 
and that all boilers will be brought up to the established 
standard within the limit of time set by the commission. The 
report closes by stating: “It is only fair to state that a large 
majority of the carriers are diligent in their reports to com- 
ply with the requirement of the law, and are sincerely co- 
operating with us with that end in view, and in such cases 
the beneficial results are particularly noticeable. 

“A few carriers have attempted to place the burden of 
inspecting their locomotives upon us by continuing to use 
defective equipment until found and ordered out of service 
by a government inspector, which has resulted, in some 
instances, in considerable inconvenience to the shippers. 
While this is to be regretted, and is avoided as far as 
possible, we cannot permit it to influence our actions where 
we find evidence of the disposition on the part of rail- 
road officials to use locomotives that are defective and in 
violation of the law.” 


THE ROTARY INTERLOCKING BLOCK 
SYSTEM 


This name has been applied to a controlled manual block 
system of a simplified type which has been introduced re- 
cently on many miles of the Midland Railway of England. 
Following the collisions at Hawes Junction, December 24, 
1910, and at Aisgill, September 2, 1913, this company ordered 
track circuit locks put in for signals at about 900 places, and 
improved the manual block signal apparatus at about that 
number of stations. With the arrangement adopted, full 
provision is made for compelling the signalman at the en- 
trance of a block to secure the consent of the signalman at the 
outgoing end before clearing a signal, while at the same time 
the three-position needle block instruments already in use 
were retained. 

The Railway Gazette (London) in connection with a 
description of the new block signal apparatus prints data, for 
a period of seven years, ending with 1913, showing the much 
greater frequency of collisions on lines operated by the simple 
manual block system than on lines using the controlled 
manual. Making comparisons on the basis of the number 
of collisions to the number of train miles to a mile of track, 
it is found that three prominent roads not using the con- 
trolled manual had one collision to 629, 688 and 480, respec- 
tively; while on four other lines, using the controlled manual, 
the proportion was one collision to 1,977, 2,580, 1,822 and 
3,541, respectively. 
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STATE COMMISSIONER FOR FEDERAL 
REGULATION 


A. P. Ramstedt, president of the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission, has addressed a letter to Senator Newlands, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
stating his position as to the questions affecting railway 
regulation under consideration by the committee. Mr. 
Ramstedt favors federal regulation of rates, federal incorpo- 
ration, federal taxation, enlargement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, federal regulation of security issues, and 
the consolidation of short line roads. The letter discusses 
each subject in the outline of the Newlands committee in- 
vestigation, which was issued by Senator Newlands. Some 
extracts are as follows: 

“In discussing the question of regulating common carriers, 
I have in mind the provisions of the federal constitution 
vesting in Congress the power to regulate commerce among 
the several states, and the spirit and intent of the constitu- 
tion that no preference shall be given one state over any 
other state by any regulation of commerce. I believe that it 
was to secure the freedom of interstate commerce from state 
control whenever the general welfare should demand it that 
the grant in the constitution was made, under which Con- 
gress may provide effective regulation and exclusive federal 
control 

“We are today confronted with the possibility of one 
state, in the absence of any interference on the part of the 
federal government, to so regulate purely state rates as to 
build up shipping centers in other states. State regulation 
is always subject to the influence of state jealousy, resulting 
in discrimination against the people of other states. This 
discrimination, as I view it, is contrary to the very spirit of 
the federal constitution. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce commission should, I 
believe, be extended rather than restricted. I believe that 
the commission’s jurisdiction should be extended to also in- 
clude restriction of competition wherever competition is not 
clearly in the interest of the public. I am convinced from 
my experience in the regulation of other public utilities 
under a plan favoring regulated monopoly that such regula- 
tion would be in the interest of all the people. Under such 
plan the commission should have authority to prescribe fixed 
rates—not maximum rates as at present. ‘The commission 
should also have power to prescribe the joint use of facilities 
whenever economy or the public convenience and necessity 
so require. 

‘This country, especially that part of the country wherein 
i live, needs more railroad facilities. These facilities can- 
not be had without added investment to railroad enterprises, 
and as far as I can see the investment will not be made 
unless there is some assurance that a reasonable return will 
le allowed on the investment, and that the money invested 
will be honestly expended. It follows, therefore, that the 
commission should also exercise jurisdiction over the issue 
of securities and perhaps the incorporation of railroad com- 
panies. 

“I believe that improvements of existing railroads and 
construction of new lines has under the present system been 
seriously retarded. In order to secure the capital necessary 
to bring about needed improvements and new construction, it 
appears that a market must be found for railroad securities, 
and the public must be assured that the capital invested 
will be used for legitimate purposes and not for speculation. 

“In order that railroad securities may find a market in 
the world’s exchanges, and the people may know that the 
capitalization is honest, there should be some supervision 
over the issue of railroad securities and possibly incorpora- 
tion in addition to such supervision over rates as will give 
reasonable assurance that the earnings will be sufficient to 
meet interest accounts as well as operating expenses. This 
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supervision should on account of its very nature be federal, 
and, as stated before, centralized and of the highest class. 
To allow a state to supervise or regulate the securities of 
an interstate carrier appears to me to be unreasonable. ‘The 
federal government alone should exercise such authority. 

“Under the protection of the federal constitution, as I 
understand it, railroads are allowed to charge rates that will 
produce a reasonable return upon the capital invested. The 
determination of a reasonable return, as well as the capital 
to be invested, must, if successively determined, be deter- 
mined by one authority. It seems to me that in justice to 
all concerned, you cannot leave the determination of these 
questions to several authorities, each acting separately and 
without co-ordination. 

“If exclusive federal control is adopted there still remains 
a large field of operations for the several state commissions. 
The regulation of public utilities other than railroads will 
keep them all occupied. 

“The attempt of the several states, each acting independ- 
ently, to regulate our railroads has, in my judgment, resulted 
in waste, confusion and discrimination, which can be elim- 
inated only by the institution of a single rate-regulating 
authority. If we are ever to fully enjoy the blessings that 
flow from efficient railroad regulation, the very nature of 
the thing to be regulated requires that the regulation be 
vested exclusively in the federal government. 

“Interstate carriers are engaged in intrastate as well as 
interstate commerce. ‘The assurance that a reasonable return 
will be allowed on the investment cannot be had without 
proper and exclusive federal control. The return cannot 
be determined without regard to revenue and expenses. The 
revenue is made up of the earnings from all sources—in- 
trastate as well as interstate—and the expenses are incurred 
in the transactions of intrastate as well as interstate busi- 
ness. It is almost impossible to segregate the revenue and 
expenses of carriers between intrastate and interstate traffic. 
Even though such segregation could be made, control of 
state rates must be had under any scientific plan of regula- 
tion in order to justly distribute the expense of operation 
in fixing rates. Furthermore, under multiple regulation we 
are confronted with the conflict between states as regards 
demurrage penalties, Sunday and holiday restrictions and 
other matters. 

“TI believe it can be stated conclusively that rates are 
essentially interstate in their operation (Shreveport and 
other cases), and that the transportation question is a na- 
tional problem. 

“It has been said that federal regulation at present means 
higher rates. ‘This statement is undoubtedly based on the 
fact that the commerce commission has consistently sup- 
ported the higher interstate rate as compared with state-made 
rates. ‘The tendency of state regulation is to reduce rates 
on account of the opportunity afforded to take advantage as 
between states. As a result there is a tendency to reduce 
certain interstate rates on account of the influence of the 
intrastate rates on interstate rates. The failure, or rather 
inability, of the commerce commission to prescribe minimum 
rates permits certain interstate rates to become unreasonably 
low, and as a result other interstate rates are increased in 
attempting to overcome loss resulting from the low rates. I 
believe that if the commerce commission could in all cases 
fix the rate, i. e., increase as well as decrease the rate, a 
great many interstate rates could be reduced as a result of 
increasing other rates which are now too low. ‘This adjust- 
ment of rates could not be made without central control of 
all rates on account of the influence of the intrastate rate 
upon interstate rates.” 


TRANS-AUSTRALIAN RaILway.—lIt is stated that 917 miles 
of the Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta Railway have been laid, 
leaving 41 miles to complete the railway. 








Analyzing a Typical Freight Car Journey 


A Study of the Reasons for the Low Mileage Per Car 
Per Day and Measures by Which It Can Be Increased 


By C. F. Balch 








car equipment than is readily available and the 

clamor arising from the apparent shortage in this 
equipment has reached such proportions as to call for a 
special inquiry on the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the result of which is as yet indeterminate. It is, 
therefore, suggested that a review of a few pertinent facts 
relating to this subject may be of more than passing interest 
just at this time. 

The facts available and quoted below, are drawn largely 
from the figures for the year ended June 30, 1914, as pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. While 
these are somewhat out of date and do not reflect the im- 
mediate conditions, they are the latest figures available and 
as such may point to some possible solution of the question 
or at least suggest a line of thought toward which effort may 
be directed profitably. 

. The facts relating to the year ended June 3, 1914, are as 
follows: (From text of the twenty-seventh annual report of 
statistics of railways of the United States. Pages 16, 22, 


42 and 50). 


oa conditions seem to require more freight 


Total number of freight cars in commercial freight service...... 2,325,647 

To which may be added the private cars not included in the ee 
E.G ’ report—approximately......ceeeee eee cree etree eeees 225,000 
550,647 


Making total cars available for use in freight service......... 25 
We may use 2,550,000 as representing in round numbers 


the total number of cars in commercial freight service. 
: { Loaded 13,669,210,232 
Total Car Mess 6c scsi ns cesanesei ese meais ) Empty 6519'815,602 


Aggregate capacity of 2,325,647 cars.....+++eeeeeees 90,977,098 tons 


Average capacity Per Care... cece eee cere eee e eee teeeee 39 tons 
Average haul of freight..........e essere e eee ree eeee 260.19 miles 
Total tons of freight carried......-.cccceecscscecses 1,109,271,040 


Total tons one mile of freight.........sceccesseeeeeed 
From which we find : 
Average miles made by each car during the 





jot die ROTO Or Pe re ore er ao Loaded 5,360 
Average miles made by each car during the a 
SSE gS von tau © olin: 0G G-niS a eeaSTS AS anal '4 eS wie (018 @ 60 Empty 2,557 
Total 7,917 
Average miles made by each car per day.....Loaded 15 
Average miles made by each car per day..... Empty 7 
Total 22 
Average number of tons of freight carried by each 
CAL DET YORI. 5 a9, 6:0 00 5 5:4: sie wrereosivig Od 84 ese S oe eo 6 mee 435 tons 
Average number of ton miles freight carried by cach 
CRP RE RE a kc cise s seen as sew ae Gow sss he Vales 113,067 
Average losd ner loaded. CaP sic.6-66-cwessiccs cas swine seees 21.09 tons 


260.19 miles 


Average distance cf loaded movement................. 
124.14 miles 


Average distance of empty movement.............-+:- 
Average number of trips each car makes per year or 








SHO RUMIber OF 1OAGE CALPE asic so: s oo ce einereeageics 20.6 
Average number of days consumed by each trip....... 17.72 
Now assuming that. cars actually in trains move at the 
rate of 10 miles per hour, we have the time consumed 
__.in loaded movement while in trains ...........++06+ 26 hours 
Time consumed in empty movement while in trains.... 12.4 hours 
DOtAl HIME In) TAINS 6 6c-o 5 dese diaiscsine ooo ace veessnves vedS4 NOUTS—1.6 days 


. Thus we find that a typical trip of a freight car is 260.19 
miles loaded, and 124.14 miles empty. The load consists of 
21.09 tons of freight (54 per cent of the capacity of the car) 
and the time consumed is 17.72 days. 

The typical car made 20.6 such trips in 1914, carrying 
altogether 435 tons of freight or not quite 12 times its 
capacity. 


Grouping the facts above, we have: 
Total of all 





: ; Days Ratio. cars. 
Time in trains (both loaded and empty)........ 1.6 9.03% 230,265 
Time allowed for loading, by ordinary demurrage 

NE ekte cei eas AD Te OM 2 11.29 287,895 
Time allowed for unloading, by ordinary demur- 

Tage rules .....000000 Sibcieeemewse tosis sss cose 2 11.29 287,895 
Time consumed in other ways than loading, un- 

NOQGING OF IN FPSINE coos occor cece seccesesiee ss: LQ12 68:69 1,743,945 

17.72 100.00% 2,550,000 


This shows that of the total time of cars, 68.39 per cent is 
not occupied by actual movement in trains or in loading and 
unloading; 11.29 per cent is consumed in loading; 11.29 
per cent in unloading and 9.03 per cent is consumed in actual 
train movement. 

Applying these ratios to the entire number of cars in 
service, we find that as an average situation, we have the 
following, viz: 


Cars anctrains Actually MOVING 62 .....4 26 siccsieceudewseades CT 30.265 
Cars being loaded 


In other words, for every car in a train there are: 


1.3 cars being loaded. 
1.3 cars being unloaded. 
7.5 cars being buffeted about in the service. 


_ It will be seen from this that the shipper has a longer 
time to load and the consignee a longer time to unload the 
freight than the railroad actually consumes hauling the 
empty car to the point of loading and the actual loaded move- 
ment; we notice also that between the shipper and consignee, 
they have 2.6 times as much time to use the car as the rail- 
road actually consumes in hauling the freight. 

The question of improvement as applied to these different 
features seem to point first to the question of demurrage and 
our information on that subject is as follows: 


DEMURRAGE 


The demurrage collected in 1914 amounted to $11,025,343 
and as applied to 2,325,647 cars (private cars excluded) is 
equal to $4.74 per car, which at the ordinary rates of $1 
per car per day, shows that on the average each car is sub- 
ject to demurrage less than 5 days out of 365 days of the 
year. The remedy for the trouble evidently does not lie in a 
change of the demurrage rules as now applied. If the de- 
murrage rules could be extended to include cars held for 
reconsignment or otherwise subject to shipper’s or con- 
signee’s order, it might have a good influence toward a better 
utilization of the cars. 

If the free time allowed the shipper and consignee were to 
be reduced from two days to one day in each case, it would 
be equivalent to adding 287,895 cars to the service or more 
than 10 per cent. A further inquiry would disclose that the 
working of “average” agreements in connection with demur- 
rage charges, has had a tendency to reduce the demurrage 
charges to the low minimum indicated above, and that 
through some process of elimination the carriers are receiving 
very little revenue from the demurrage arrangements. 


CARS IN TERMINALS 


It is evident from a study of corresponding figures for in- 
dividual companies, that one of the most important factors 
affecting this subject is the “extensive terminals.” To 
illustrate: The Union Pacific, with no large terminals, 
approaches 50 miles per car per day, thus indicating a move- 
ment of cars more than twice as rapid as the average (22 
miles) ; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, both having large terminals and a 
long average haul, make more nearly the average, while lines 
like the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with Chicago terminals 
and a short average haul, make considerably less than the 


average. . 
We have noted that the free time allowed the shipper to 
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load, and consignee to unload, is two days in each case. In 
Chicago terminals, the lines which have large terminals 
(C. B. & Q., C. M. & St. P., LC, etc.) are allowed in the 
interchange switching agreement, five days in which to 
handle, unload and return the cars to connecting lines. From 
this it appears that it is generally understood that it requires 
three days in which to handle a car through the terminal 
outside of the time regarded as proper to allow the shipper 
to load the car. It is also noted that this is, generally speak- 
ing, three days more than similar allowances at other points 
in the United States, except such as may properly be classed 
as terminals of the first magnitude. 

There are probably at all times in the principal terminals 
(the 15 largest) approximately 1,000,000 cars or 40 per cent 
of the entire car supply. This, it will be noted, is about 
four times as many cars as are shown in this analysis to be 
moving in trains and if the cars in repair yards and other- 
wise under disability be taken into consideration, the estimate 
should be increased considerably. It is, therefore, apparent 
that the handling in large railroad terminals where re- 
consignment privileges are numerous, is a very important 
part of this entire subject, and if the reconsignment privileges 
were curtailed, it would correspondingly improve the 
situation. 

Among the influences which might be exerted to improve 
the situation may be mentioned the following: 


INCREASE THE AVERAGE LOAD PER CAR 


If the average load could be increased from 21.09 tons 
to 23.19 tons or 10 per cent, it would be equivalent to adding 
255,000 cars to the service. It may be claimed rightfully that 
commodities, such as lumber and coal, are being as heavily 
loaded now as is practicable; but at the same time it must 
be admitted that there are commodities which might be 
moved in larger carloads. The influence of state commis- 
sions has generally been to reduce minimum loading require- 
ments and every low minimum tends to reduce the efficiency 
in the use of cars. : 

Merchandise loads lightest of all and claims a large share 
of the box car equipment and for this reason it presents a 
large field for the efforts of interested parties toward heavier 
loading per car. To increase the load per car by two tons 
would automatically add 42 tons to each train load and the 
increase in gross tons per train (42 tons) would only equal 
the increase in net tons per train and be as nearly as possible 
to “velvet.” In a great many instances this might be accom- 
plished without any perceptible increase in operating ex- 
penses. This would be the most advantageous gain that 
could be made and it would seem that the entire shipping 
public, if properly and intelligently advised on this subject, 
would cooperate promptly with the carriers in bringing about 
this result. 


DEXTERITY IN THE MOVEMENT OF CARS 


The movement of cars in trains has been shown to be the 
smaller part (9.03 per cent) of the whole time of cars in 
service. It is, therefore, evident that it is not the slow move- 
ment of cars in trains, nor the loading of trains to full 
capacity of the locomotive that causes the delay in handling 
of cars. If the train moved only half as fast (five miles per 
hour) the time in trains would still be but 18.06 per cent 
of the entire time of the service of the cars and would not be 
equal to the free time allowed the shipper to load and the 
consignee to unload the cars. 

The fact that 12.12 days per trip are used up in other ways 
than the loading or unloading of cars or their actual time 
moving in trains in revenue freight service, is the subject 
which should arrest the attention of every thoughtful student 
of this subject. Here seems to be an opportunity for improve- 
ment and it appears that 68.39 per cent of the time in service 
of all cars is in occupations, such as: (a) Cars in yards 
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necessarily undergoing switching and assembling service, 
held under reconsignment or demurrage privileges, etc. 
(b) Cars being handled in interchange between carriers. 
(c) Cars standing idle in yards and terminals. (d) Cars 
standing idle at way stations. (e) Cars unfit for service. 
(f) Cars in shops awaiting or undergoing repairs. (g) Cars 
under load with company freight. (h) Cars assigned to 
service other than revenue service. 

Is it risking undue presumption to suggest that it is possi- 
ble to reduce the average time per trip for each car from 17.72 
days to 12 days assuming that the average time of a car in 
service be divided approximately as below: 

Time in trains 1.6 days 
Time loading 2 days 
Time unloading 2 days 
Time in company service 2 days 
Time in repair yards 1 ay 
Time necessarily at terminals 


; points between carriers 
Time idle 


and interchanging 


days 
days 


days 


_ The question may here suggest itself, “What if trains were 
increased in speed to 12% miles per hour as the result of the 
Adamson law, provided that it should be found to be a feasi- 
ble expedient and would meet the requirements of the law?” 
The answer is as follows: The time in trains equals 1.6 days, 
the speed of the train, therefore, affects this time only and 
if increased 25 per cent would decrease the 1.6 days to 1.3 
days or to the extent of 0.3 of a day per trip, which would 
be equivalent to adding 43,350 cars to the service. In other 
words, the question of speed affects only 1.6 days out of a 
total of 17.72 days and a 25 per cent improvement would be 
equivalent to only 1.7 per cent of the entire time that cars 

are in service. 
To illustrate the result of increasing the average number 
of trips each car makes per year the following is given, viz: 
Trip 


Trip Trip Trip 


rd 15 i 14 of 13 of 12 
: . ays ays days days 
No. days required for each trip.... : 15. if he i 
No. trips per year 20.6 24.3 26.1 28.1 30.4 
Distance hauled loaded (miles)..... 260.19 260.19 260.19 260.19 260.19 
Distance hauled empty (miles)...... 124.14 124.14 124.14 124.14 124.14 


No. miles each car makes per year 
5,360 6,323 6,791 7,311 7,910 


loaded 
Tons of freight hauled at 21 tons 

433 510 548 590 638 
1,825 1,695 56 


Trip 


_per car 

No. cars required to handle 1,000,000 
tons 

Saving on number cars as compared 
with Column 1 


2,309 1,961 


348 484 614 742 


_ This means, that if cars which are making one loaded trip 
in 17.72 days could be handled with sufficient dexterity to 
make the same trip in 12 days, the result would be that 
1,567 cars could be made to perform the same service that 


2,309 cars now render. If this saving of the use of 742 
cars applied to the entire United States, the accomplishment 
here suggested would be equivalent to adding 818,550 cars 
to the service of the public, which on a basis of a value of 
$1,000 each, would be equivalent to an added investment of 
$818,550,000. In other words, the present equipment would 
handle 32.1 per cent more traffic if the time per trip were 
reduced from 17.72 days to 12 days. 

The desirability of increasing the utility of equipment in 
the manner suggested is emphasized when consideration is 
given to the fact that if the units of freight equipment are 
increased, there must be a corresponding increase in side 
tracks and storage tracks in order that the added units may 
be accommodated. A suggestion has been made that the 
government furnish, through a car trust, emergency equip- 
ment. If this should be done, it would necessitate a corre- 
sponding increase in the facilities of the carriers or the added 
equipment would prove a burden, and during a depression 
of business a veriable “White Elephant.” It may be recalled 
that during the depression in 1908, the Pennsylvania railroad 
found it necessary to remove cars from its tracks and store 
them on open ground owing to its inability to store its own 
cars conveniently without discommoding even the diminished 
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traffic of its line. Such a situation might be easily realized 
if the government were to put 500,000 cars into the general 
service of the carriers. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The present results are due to many and varied causes. 
The public is responsible for the time consumed by them in 
loading and unloading carload freight, which constitutes 
approximately 95 per cent of the total tonnage and 25 per 
cent of the total time in service. The station agent is re- 
sponsible in part at least for the condition at stations. The 
yardmaster is responsible for the condition at yards. The 
division superintendent is responsible for the condition on 
his division. The general officers are responsible for general 
conditions. No one man or group of men can remedy the 
situation, but some improvement surely can be made by the 
combined efforts of all, and any improvement must be 
brought about by the cooperation of all concerned, responsi- 
ble for, or affected by the 
situation and the results 
sought to be attained. 

THe Means To BE USED 

The facts here presented 
for the entire United States 
may be duplicated for any 
individual line, and by com- 
parison the lines may be en- 
abled to learn which are the 
better or worse from this 
point of view. Again, if this 
information be produced 
through appropriate statisti- 
cal compilation on any given 
line, by operating divisions, 
a valuable comparison could 
be drawn and an_ opening 
made through which to ob- 
serve the influences which 
are directly responsible for 
the delays and which should 
be counteracted. With such 
information at hand, the 
right parties for proper co- 
operation can be brought in- 
to agreement and a combined 
and intelligent effort made to 
overcome the delays to cars. 

This line of study suggests 
that in the usual routine of 
business, the question of car 
supply finds its place in the 
humdrum of railway existence; that under pressure or stress 
of heavy traffic, the freight equipment moves more freely, 
hut when the emergency is passed the normal mevement is 
resumed and things revert to the usual routine. The confirmed 
habits and customs thus established in the handling of cars 
‘re not sufficiently flexible to permit of expansion during 
« period of heavy traffic and a clamor is raised. Just at this 
point the public is most unresponsive and claims all the re- 
consignment and demurrage privileges allowed by the 
‘uriffs, thereby throwing the entire burden upon the carriers 
without cooperating in a manner which would assist greatly 
‘1 overcoming the difficulty. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while the figures quoted 
‘crein do not represent the situation at this date, it is sug- 
«ested that while during this period of heavy traffic the cars 
re moving more freely than the average of the year quoted 
1914), it is not likely that they are making better than an 
verage of a trip in 15 days and there appears to be much 
‘ill to be accomplished in this direction. 
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W. C. NIXON 


William C. Nixon, president of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, died at St. Louis, Mo., on December 15, following a 
critical illness of two weeks’ duration. Although in poor 
health for over two years, and on various occasions in that 
period temporarily unable to perform his duties, he con- 
tinued to discharge his responsibilities ably and efficiently 
until the last. 

Mr. Nixon came to the Frisco in 1906 as vice-president 
and general manager. As chief operating officer, as well as 
one of the receivers during the receivership of the road, 
covering a period of three years, he introduced far-reaching 
economies in operation, and developed an esprit de corps 
among the employees which not only made for greater in- 
dividual efficiency but won for the road the favor of pas- 
senger, shipper and consignee. He introduced the Frisco 
agency plan which made the station agent the railroad’s 
representative in the fullest 
sense of the word, giving him 
opportunities under _ the 
supervision of an assistant to 
the division superintendent 
to prove his worth as a busi- 
ness promoter, claim agent 
and general representative of 
the road in his territory. 
Typical of the results he 
achieved was the reduction of 
freight loss and damage from 
$514,000 in 1914 to $316,- 
000 in 1915, or 38.5 per 
cent. He also fostered the 
development department of 
the road with excellent re- 
sults. In the year ended June 
30, 1916, 328 industries were 
located on the Frisco, em- 
ploying an average of 19,627 
men, who are paid wages 
aggregating nearly $13,000,- 
000 yearly. 

Mr. Nixon was born in 
Illinois in February, 1858, 
and entered railway service 
at the age of 20, with the 
Burlington & Missouri in 
Nebraska. After nine months 
with that road he was em- 
ployed by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe as watch- 
man, and remained with that 
system until August 1, 1906, when he left the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe as second vice-president and general manager, 
to beccme vice-president and general manager of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. In May, 1911, his title was changed 
to vice-president in charge of maintenance and. operation, 
and when the line went into receivership in July, 1913, he 
was appointed chief operating officer and receiver. A full 
account of Mr. Nixon’s career and the results he achieved 
on the Frisco was published recently in the Railway Age 
Gazette, on September 1, 1916, on the occasion of his election 
to the presidency. 


War Bonuses FOR WoMEN Rattway WorkeErs.—Albert 
Bellamy, president of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
recently stated at Glasgow that negotiations had just been 
completed with regard to the question of war bonuses for 
women railway workers. An agreement had been reached 
under which 3s. ($.72) a week would be given to women over 
18, girls under 18 receiving a bonus of 1s. 6d. ($.36). 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL PASSENGER AND 
FREIGHT TERMINAL AT BUFFALO 


The proposed plans prepared by the New York Central 
for new and enlarged terminal facilities at Buffalo, N. Y., 
were approved by the terminal commission of that city on 
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The Terminal Commission was created about six years 
ago by a special act of the state legislature with power to 
negotiate with the railroads entering the city, to secure 
terminal improvements desired both by the railroads and the 
city. As a result the Lehigh Valley recently completed and 
opened to traffic a new freight and passenger terminal and 


Architect’s Drawing of the Exchange Street Side of the Proposed Passenger Station 


December 14. The project, which involves the expenditure of 
approximately $6,000,000, includes a two-level passenger 


the Lackawanna terminal improvements are well under way. 
The approval of the Central’s plans under the resolution 
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Proposed Layout West End of Upper Level 


terminal to be built on the site of the present station, 
auxiliary passenger facilities for the use of through trains 
to be located at Clinton street on the main line of the rail- 
road and enlarged and improved freight handling facilities. 


adopted was for the purpose of advertising the proposed 
plans and for holding public hearings early in next year, in 
compliance with the procedure as fixed by the act creating 
the commission. If, after the public hearings are concluded, 
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the plans are accepted the commission will have disposed of 
the terminal problem at Buffalo as the other roads entering 
the city will become tenants in these three new stations. 

The site of the proposed terminal adjoins the new Lehigh 
Valley station and is but four blocks removed from the new 
terminal now being constructed by the Lackawanna. When 
built the terminal will complete the so-called group plan of 
the Buffalo terminals that has been under consideration since 
the rejection, as impractical, of the union station scheme 
which was presented when the question of improved ter- 
minals was first considered. 

The new station will be located at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Exchange streets facing 421 ft. on Washington street 
and 540 ft. on Exchange street. This portion of the building 
will be-a five-story structure and is to be flanked by a two- 
story extension on Exchange street 860 ft. long which will 
provide the facilities for baggage, express and mail. 

The principal entrance is to be located on the Washing- 
ton and Exchange streets corner of the building and will be 
accentuated by a tower. The entrance will consist of three 
groups of five doors each leading into a 60-ft. circular 
corridor with the floor placed on a slight ramp connecting 
the street elevation with the floor of the waiting room which 
is to be placed at the second level. The corridor will open 
directly into the waiting room where 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and a seating capacity for 600 will be provided. The 
ticket lobby, where 6,300 sq. ft. of area is to be provided, will 
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and toilets. The restaurant and the kitchen facilities will 
occupy the remainder of the upper level floor. 

The lower level of the station building will provide space 
for the locker rooms and toilet facilities for trainmen, en- 
gineers, firemen and conductors as well as for the men’s room 
and toilets. The central portion of the lower level is to be 
occupied by the entrance lobby. A cab stand and an express 
platform will occupy the remainder of this level. The ar- 
rangement of the stairways which will connect the entrance 
lobby with the ticket lobby above is cleverly worked out. 
Pedestrians entering from Exchange street will reach the 
upper level by means of stairs to be provided on either side 
of the entrance lobby, while passengers from the trains will 
leave the upper level for the lower by means of a stairway 
provided in the center of the lobby; an arrangement which 
will permit incoming passengers to reach the trains without 
interference from the outgoing. 

A passenger bridge 50 ft. wide is to be provided at the 
upper level leading across the 17 terminal tracks. This 
bridge will be connected with the train platforms below by 
means of stairs. A trucking bridge 30 ft. wide will also be 
provided over the tracks from the express and baggage rooms. 
This bridge is to be connected with the mail room by truck- 
ing platforms. 

Under the present arrangement a passenger and baggage 
transfer service is operated between the new Lehigh Valley 
terminal and the old Central station. In the new layout it 
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Proposed Layout East End of Upper Level 


ing lobby, with 3,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will adjoin the 
ticket lobby on the east. The parcel checking, lost articles 
and baggage checking offices all open into this lobby, as 
will the ticket agent’s office and the women’s retiring room 


from the Lehigh Valley can leave the train shed by means 
of stairs to a corridor and secondary bridge to the main 
passenger bridge of the new terminal mentioned above, an 
arrangement which will virtually make a union station of the 
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two terminals. Also by means of an elevator from the 
Lehigh platform to the Central trucking bridge, the transfer 
of baggage can be made between the two stations. 

The baggage, express and mail rooms will be placed at the 
level of the main waiting room with the lower level devoted 
to platforms and express and mail tracks. Elevators will be 
provided between the two levels. This portion of the build- 
ing will be placed back of the line of Exchange street to 
provide space for a 40-ft. drive. The drive will be placed 
at an elevation of 3 ft. below the floor of the baggage and 
express rooms and will be reached by means of the present 
viaduct at Michigan street. The terminal track layout will 
consist of 17 passenger tracks, all double-ended to permit 
of easy operation, four stub end express tracks and a stub 
end mail track. 

The station site is one block east of Main street, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the city, and the tracks leading west 
from the terminal will be carried under Washington and 
Main streets and between the streets in a walled cut. To 
add to the attractiveness of the layout it is proposed to place 
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present these high speed trains stop in Buffalo there is no 
provision for handling passengers. 

The present freight facilities at Louisiana street, east of 
passenger terminal are to be increased by the building of 
additional trackage and a double decked freight house with 
escalators provided between the two levels. Additional 
trackage at Ohio street and a team track terminal at Scott, 
Perry and Chicago streets and the central tracks will also 
be provided. 

This project has been worked out for the railroad under 
the direction of G. A. Harwood, engineering assistant to the 
vice-president. Alfred Fellheimer, of New York, is the 
architect for the station building. 





WHY THE CHIEF CLERK? 
By William S. Wollner. 


Clerical work in railroad service is so diverse in character 
that it is impossible to give any description of it, other 
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one-story buildings around the walled cut to hide it from 
view. On the Exchange street side these buildings will be 
placed back from the street line to provide space for a drive 
to the new station. 

The auxiliary passenger facilities at Clinton street will 
consist of a small passenger station building, four platforms 
and track provision for handling fast through trains. It 
will provide an additional convenience for passengers desir- 
ing to use the high speed trains that do not enter the 
Exchange street station because of its location about two 
miles removed from the main through tracks. While at 
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than to state that it includes many functions that are not 
at all clerical. The compilation of statistics, bookkeeping, 
accounting, cost accounting, estimating, stenography and 
typewriting are some phases of it. In fact almost any em- 
ployee who is neither an official, a mechanic, a laborer, nor 
in train service, is generally considered a clerk. ‘The great 
distinction between a clerk and other employees in railroad 
service is a general impression that a man in any other 
class of service may advance without limit, while a clerk. 
having only a clerical knowledge of the business, can ad- 
vance in the organization only to a point where clerical 
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knowledge is the main requisite of che position. In other 
words, it is thought that a clerk may advance to the posi- 
tion of auditor or comptroller, but that he can never hope 
to be a superintendent or a general manager, while any other 
employee, even a humble section laborer, can rise to any 
position in the service. 

This general impression, however, has no real basis in 
fact. Just as the section laborer must learn the clerical, or 
accounting, or statistical, phase of railroading to enable him 
to fill a higher position, so must the clerk master the oper- 
ating and other features, to enable him to advance into the 
official family. 

Assuming that a young man enters the employ of a rail- 
road company in the capacity of clerk and wishes to make 
railroading his career, that he has carefully planned his 
course of advancement so as to rise to the greatest height 
in the shortest time, what is the next position he must aim 
to occupy? It is quite natural for a young man in a super- 
intendent’s office to hold the superintendent’s job as the 
goal of his ambition, but he cannot step from a clerkship 
to a superintendency. Perhaps he is not physically able 
to enter train or engine service, and the necessity for im- 
mediately earning his living may preclude his studying 
telegraphy so that he may become an operator or despatcher. 
Yet he is willing to study and to observe, and in fact do 
anything that he can do to enable him to fulfill his 
ambition. 

The man who stands between him and the superintendent 
is the chief clerk, and he strives for his position as the 
stepping stone to the superintendent’s. After filling the 
various clerical positions in the office and having mastered 
all of the operating features of the division that it is possible 
to master through daily contact with reports and correspond- 
ence, he attains the position that he has set as his goal. From 
the day he takes his place as chief clerk he has ever before 
him the fact that, although his title makes of him a clerk, 
he must do everything in his power not to think, talk or act 
like one. He no longer represents the compiler of figures, 
the writer of reports, or the computer of time rolls. He rep- 
resents the superintendent and he must represent him with 
the dignity that befits the official position of his superior. 

If he is a successful chief clerk he will act as a buffer 
between the superintendent and his inferiors, and as mediator 
between him and his superiors. His duties are manifold, 
but, regardless of what he does, or how he does it, he is 
the representative of the superintendent, and his acts have 
the same force as if they originated with the superintendent 
himself. Disregarding for the present the fact that can not 
be overlooked, that some chief clerks assume authority and 
pretense of knowledge that is not theirs, let us consider the 
case of the man who tries to do his duty to himself, his job 
and the company, to the best of his ability. 

The chief clerk is placed in his position primarily for the 
purpose of relieving his superior of routine work, and it 
is his duty to assume such work, without specific instruc- 
tions to do so, as he is capable of handling. The more work 
he can relieve his superior of the more valuable is he to 
the organization, for, relieved of routine, his superior is 
free to give his attention to matters of greater importance, 
and thereby give to the company in service a far greater 
return than would otherwise be possible. But there is an- 
other side to the story. In reading the technical papers and 
books on railroad administration we every once in a while 
note the assertion that the chief clerk is the cause of in- 
efficient railroad organization, that he has no place in prop- 
erly constituted units, and that he is largely responsible for 
ill-feeling existing between employees and officials. 

If that is the insider’s viewpoint, how about the outsider? 
Of course the job-seeker is always sure that he could land 
a job if he could see the boss himself, and the salesman is 
certain that he would appreciate the merit of the article the 
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salesman is selling if he had but a moment of his time to 
talk it over with him. 

Assuming that the chief clerk’s title correctly describes 
his duty, and that his work is to supervise the clerical work 
of the office of which he is the head, his responsibility is a 
great one, for the amount paid in salaries to clerical help 
is over 5 per cent of the entire railroad payroll. The in- 
crease in the cost of clerical work on the railroads of the 
United States for the past 10 years was 128 per cent, and 
while it is, of course, admitted that there are many reasons 
for this increase over which the chief clerk could not possi- 
bly have control, the question arises whether men properly 
trained and equipped for this responsible position could not, 
in some way, have prevented in part this large increase in 
overhead expense. 

In discussing this question an efficiency expert, who has 
specialized in office management, said: “The trouble is that 
railroad clerks, as a result of their work, become machines 
that merely turn out the work for which they are set. Some 
one else does their thinking for them, and they are content 
to do the work laid out for them in the manner in which 
they are instructed to do it. Very often they are criticised 
for offering suggestions as to less expensive ways of doing 
the work, and for that reason permit themselves to become 
mere automatons. When a chief clerk is needed one of 
these men who has been taught not to think is promoted 
more as a matter of course than on account of his ability 
to supervise the clerical work of the office, and as a result 
he merely continues the practices of his predecessor.” 

It should be borne in mind that the above statement refers 
only to the clerical duties of the chief clerk, and does not 
take into account his many other necessary functions. As 
a matter of fact it is probably true that the chief clerk has 
duties of too varying a nature to do justice to all of them, 
and that he must slight some of them on account of the im- 
mediate importance of others. With the superintendent out 
on the line for, say, two weeks each month, and all the 
routine work of the office falling upon his shoulders, the 
chief clerk has not much time to see if a certain clerk is 
working at his maximum efficiency, or if a certain statement 
can be condensed or compiled in a less expensive manner. 

THe entire fault of the system lies in the fact that the 
chief clerk is not a clerk at all, but an assistant to the of- 
ficial under whom he serves. It would probably be better to 
class him as a “personal assistant” as he lacks the neces- 
sary authority to make him officially an assistant. What 
authority he has comes entirely as a matter of custom or 
precedent and, as in the case of all such authority, when 
it is attacked there is no rule or order upon which to justify 
it. It would seem, therefore, that the reasons for the lack 
of effectiveness of the chief clerk as a unit in a complex 
organization are, first, that his title does not truly designate 
his duties, and therefore does not give the position its proper 
place as an organization unit; second, there being no fixed 
order or rule for his official (or semi-official) conduct, his 
authority is not recognized sufficiently to give to his instruc- 
tions their proper observance. 

As a precedent in radical changes in railroad operating 
organization the best example is the Hine system of organ- 
ization, or the “unit system,” as it is usually termed. Using 
that as a basis, the best method of correcting the present 
system would seem to be to abolish the title of chief clerk 
in all positions except those in which it truly describes the 
duties of the office, to substitute a more appropriate title, 
and to see that all concerned are fully advised of the author- 
ity and duties of the man upon whom the title is bestowed. 

As to title, ‘‘assistant to” seems to most fully describe the 
functions of the position. The circular putting the plan 
into effect could probably best be worded as follows: 


“Effective January 1, 1916, Mr. John H. Jones is appointed Assistant to 
the Superintendent of the Central Division of the North & South Railroad. 
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“His duties will be assigned to him by the superintendent and he will 
represent the superintendent during his absence from headquarters. He is 
authorized to sign the superintendent’s name to communications and official 
statements and when so affixed it will be respected as though affixed by the 
superintendent in person.” 

This should fix the position and authority of the chief 
clerk without question of a doubt, should permit him to 
do the things that he is able to do without fear of having 
his orders disregarded, and by extending the scope of the 
chief clerk’s work permit of the superintendent’s transferring 
to him many routine matters, thereby increasing the time 
available for more important matters. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN NOVEMBER’ 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on railways of the United States in the month 
of November, 1916: 


Collisions 
Kind of | Kind of 

Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
3. je wg a i. ieee Kelly. re F. & F. 0 4 
*5. Lake Erie & W...... Fremont. be F, & F. 2 3 
*6. Pennsylvania ........New Portage J. re F. & F. 7 3 
7. Pitts. C. C. & St. L..Munhall. xc P. & F. 1 0 
Le. OEE avsscsesscse Charlottesville. xc P. & F. 2 1 
415. Great Northern ..... Minneapolis. rc F. & F. 2 0 
25. ogg =~ % vc Ne sis a | Una, Mo. be P. & F, 2 40 
oe ee Strawn. rc Pr. & P. 2 3 
ON: OME abcde conn Elmwood. be rr & F. 0 3 

Derailments 
Cause of Kind of : 

Date Road Place Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
+4. Norfolk So. ......... TAN:  S<exeeene ss 4 70 
7. Pennsylvania ........ Portage. b. truck P. & F. 0 0 
8. Chicago R. I Pee = Assess = ae c. 
be oo oe ree ae eee Solon. neg. 0 7 
12. N. Y. N. H. & H....Carolina. b. rail F. 0 0 
2. DPD; t: ARS :) Henryville. b. wheel F. 1 0 
13. Ocilla Southern ..... ES C ee P. 0 2 
14. S aa: . Hainesburg. boiler F, 4 0 
20: Nashville C. & St. L.. Wauhatchie. d. rail -. 0 7 
24. Pennsylvania ...... ..Forrest, O. neg. z= 0 0 
30. K. C. Mex. & O.. -* Maryneal. b. rail P. 0 7 


The trains in saltiion near Kelly, Ky., on the night of 
November 3, were southbound freights. The leading train 
was entering a side track. The conductor and the flagman 
of this train and the engineman and fireman of the other 
were injured. 

The trains in collision near Fremont, Ohio, on the fifth 
were eastbound and westbound freights. Both engines and 
twelve cars were derailed. Some animals were killed, and a 
car of oil caught on fire. The fireman and a student brake- 
man on the eastbound train were killed and three other 
trainmen were slightly injured. The cause of the accident 
was dense fog and failure to properly protect front end of 
westbound train while backing into siding. 

The train involved in the collision on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at New Portage Junction, Pa., on the sixth was a 
freight consisting of one locomotive and sixty cars, all 
loaded with coal. The train became uncontrollable on a 
steep descending grade and, after running at high speed for 
about six miles, crashed into four locomotives standing on the 
main track. Seven trainmen were killed and three were 
injured. Over forty cars were demolished and the coal in 
some of them was set on fire, making it necessary to call 
fire engines from the nearest towns. 

In the collision on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, near Munhall, Pa., on the evening of the 7th, a 
freight train ran into the side of a passenger train. The 
engineman of the passenger train was fatally injured. 

The train involved in the collision at Charlottesville, Va., 
on the 14th was a northbound passenger. It ran into 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 



































re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, nex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 

boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
running P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 











ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 


destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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freight cars which had run from a side track to the main 
line because of loosening of the brakes by persons un- 
known. Two employees were killed and one was injured. 

The trains in collision at Minneapolis, Minn., on the 15th, 
were eastbound freights. A caboose and five cars were 
wrecked and two passengers (caretakers of freight) riding 
in the caboose were killed. The following train had passed 
an automatic block signal set against it. 

The trains in collision at Una, Mo., on the evening of 
the 23rd, were southbound passenger train No. 23, of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and a northbound freight of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The collision occurred on 
joint track used by these two roads. Both engines, two 
baggage cars and five freight cars were badly damaged. The 
engineman and fireman of the passenger train were killed, 
and about 40 passengers were injured, none, however, very 
seriously. The men in charge of the freight had overlooked 
the passenger train when they checked the train register at 
Leeds Junction. 

The trains in collision near Strawn, Tex., on the 26th, 
were a westbound express passenger and a westbound ac- 
commodation, the local train running into the rear of the 
through train. One engineman and one fireman were killed, 
and two passengers and one trainman were injured. ‘The 
leading train had stopped to take water. 

The trains in collision near Elmwood, N. C., on the 30th 
were westbound passenger No. 15, and an _ eastbound 
freight. One engineman, one fireman and a mail clerk were 
injured. ‘The freight was standing on the main track, when 
it should have entered the side track, the engineman having 
misread his watch, reading 6 a. m. when the true time was 
7 a. m. 

The train derailed near Zebulon, N. C., on the 4th, was 
northbound passenger No. 18. Two passenger cars were 
overturned. ‘The conductor and three passengers were killed 
and 70 passengers were injured, most of the injuries being 
slight. ‘The derailment was due to an unlocked switch. 

The trains involved in the accident at Portage, Pa., on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on the morning of the 7th, 
were a westbound freight, a westbound passenger and an 
eastbound freight train. The westbound freight, on track 
4, was derailed by a broken truck, and a part of the wreck 
fouled track No. 3. The passenger train, express No. 9, 
on track 3, came along immediately after, and its engine 
and first two cars were derailed. The engine ran against 
the cars of a moving eastbound freight train, but without 
derailing any of the cars. There were no serious injuries 
to persons. 

The train derailed on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
near Newman, Kan., on the 8th of November was the 
westbound Golden State Limited. Three coaches were 
ditched, and several passengers were injured. 

The train derailed at Solon, Ohio, on the 11th, was east- 
bound passenger No. 624. The cause of the derailment 
was a misplaced facing point switch and the engine was 
overturned. A freight car on the side track was demolished. 
The engineman, fireman and five other employees were 
injured. The accident was caused by switch being set for 
siding and train 624 being given a call-on signal. 

The train derailed near Carolina, R. I., on the 12th, was 
westbound first class train No. 27, not carrying passengers. 
Five steel express cars were ditched. The cause of the 
derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Henryville, Pa., on the 12th, 
was an eastbound freight. Five cars were wrecked. The 
cause of the derailment was a broken wheel. 

A locomotive without train, eastbound, on a parallel 
track, ran into the wreck and the runner of this engine was 
fatally injured. 

The train derailed on the Ocilla Southern at Salem, Ga., 
on the 13th, was northbound passenger No. 10. Two 
coaches were overturned and two trainmen were injured. 
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The train derailed near Hainesburg, N. J., on the 14th, 
was an eastbound freight. The cause of the derailment was 
the explosion of the boiler of the locomotive. The four men 
in the cab of the engine were killed. The cause of the explo- 
sion of the boiler was low water. 

The train derailed on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis at Wauhatchie, Tenn., on the 20th, was the south- 
bound Dixie flyer, No. 95. Three cars were overturned and 
four passengers, one employee and two mail clerks were 
slightly injured. The cause of the derailment was a worn 
outside rail at the reverse point of a curve of 5 deg. 45 
min.; the danger from the weakness of the rail was augmented 
by irregularities in the gage of the track. 

The train derailed at Forrest, ‘Ohio, on the 24th, was 
eastbound passenger No. 136. The engine was derailed at 
a derailing switch approaching a crossing and was over- 
turned, and knocked the side out of a building. The train 
had passed a distant and a home signal set against it. The 
engineman saw the distant signal but said that a home 
signal, 80 rods beyond the crossing, was mistaken by him 
for the home signal at the derail. 

The train derailed on the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
near Maryneal, Tex., on the 30th, was a southbound pas- 
senger, and two passenger cars were overturned. Five 
passengers and two employees were injured. The cause was 
a broken rail. 


THE WILSON ARC WELDER 


The Wilson system of electric welding was devoloped on 
a railroad which was one of the first to utilize electric weld- 
ing. It was found, on this road, that while the most expert 
operators secured good results, it was the exception rather 
than the rule on some classes of work; it was decided after 

















Control Panel.. The Current in Each Arc Circuit Is Con- 
trolled with One of These Panels 


investigation that the trouble was due to the fact that the 
heat could not be properly controlled when using the ordinary 
type of welding outfit. The problem of designing a satis- 
lactory machine was assigned to the railroad’s chief electrical 
engineer and after a series of experiments a machine was 
produced which could be set to operate at a certain current 
value and would automatically keep within six per cent of 
that value as long as the arc was maintained. This equip- 
ment 1s now being placed on the market by the Wilson Welder 
& Metals Company, New York. 

The Wilson electric welder consists essentially of a motor 
generator set, an automatic control panel, and a welding tool 
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with a remote control switch attached. The generator is of 
the constant potential type, with interpoles and laminated 
field structure. The control panel performs a general func- 
tion of maintaining a constant current in the welding circuit, 
regardless of variations in the resistance of the welding cir- 
cuit. This is accomplished by the carbon pile rheostat (No. 
5 in the illustration of the panel) the resistance of which is 
varied by a lever mechanism operated by the electro-magnetic 
coil 29. Both rheostat and coil are connected in series with 
the welding circuit, consequently the action of the coil on the 
lever is governed by the amount of current in the circuit; a 
decrease of current allows the magnet plunger to drop, com- 

















Four-Arc, 600-Ampere Capacity, Motor-Generator Set for 
Alternating Current 


pressing the carbon pile, thereby decreasing the resistance of 
the circuit which brings the current back to normal value. 
The actual value of the current is dependent on the leverage 
of arm 17, and to change the current the leverage of this arm 
must be changed. This is accomplished by moving the 
mechanism attached to the rheostat to a different point on the 
lever arm. ‘The adjustment is made by the motor operated 
lead screw 20 which is a distinguishing feature of this panel. 
The motor is operated by the remote control switch attached 
to the handle of the welding tool. There are two contacts on 
this switch, one for raising the current and one for decreas- 
ing the current; limit switches are provided on the panel to 

















Welding Tool or Electrode Holder with Distant Control 
Switch 


prevent the motor overrunning its limit of travel in either 
direction. 

Motor generator sets of various sizes can be furnished. The 
smallest machine will handle one arc and is rated at 150 
amperes. The largest machine, rated at 1,200 amperes, will 
handle eight arcs at the same time. The arcs are operated in 
multiple, but a separate control panel must be used for each. 
The use of a separate control panel makes each operator en- 
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tirely independent of the other. A portable machine for field 
use is mounted on a gasolene motor truck while the shop type 
is mounted on a hand truck. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AFFECTING RAIL- 
ROADS 


The following bills and resolutions affecting railroads 
have been introduced in Congress in addition to those sum- 
marized in last week’s issue: 

S. 7066. Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Sherman to S. 7066, to provide for the investigation of 
controversies affecting interstate commerce. ‘To Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. Any court or judge to grant re- 
straining orders or injunctions when an investigation of any 
controversy between employers and employees is pending, 
with or without notice, upon application of any party to 
such controversy showing from specific facts that immediate 
and irreparable injury, loss, or damage will result to ap- 
plicant before notice can be served and hearing had thereon, 
and that there is no adequate remedy at law. Such restrain- 
ing order or injunction to be continued in force so long as 
investigation of such controversy shall be pending. No order 
of such court shall prohibit any person from terminating any 
relation of employment or from seeking to perform any 
work. For proper cause shown temporary or permanent 
order or injunction may prohibit any person from attending 
at or near any premises concerning which an investigation 
is pending under provisions of the act for the purpose of 
interfering with the conduct of the business, or for the pur- 
pose of persuading any person to work or not to work, or 
from doing any act commonly known as picketing while 
such investigation is pending. 

Act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes, approved October 
15, 1914, and all parts thereof that may conflict with this 
act are modified or repealed so that same shall not apply to 
any controversy during the time that an investigation shall 
be pending under provisions of this act. 

H. R. 18906, by Mr. Sterling, December 14. To Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To amend Fed- 
eral law providing for mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in controversies between certain employers and _ their 
employees. Adds four new sections. Provides that when 
controversy shall arise between employer and employee which 
can not be settled through mediation and conciliation and 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation is unable to induce 
parties to submit controversy to arbitration, said contro- 
versy shall be referred to a board of investigation, which shall 
consist of 11 members. Each of parties to controversy to 
have right to recommend four. These eight, with three other 
members, one of whom shall act as chairman of the board, 
shall be appointed by the President. 

Board of Investigation shall ascertain the facts and cir- 
cumstances, and report its findings and recommendation for 
the settlement of dispute. 

Pending efforts of the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion to induce employer or employers and employees to sub- 
mit to arbitration, and until investigation has been com- 
pleted and report published, it shall be unlawful for em- 
ployer or employers to declare or cause a lockout, or for the 
employees, acting in combination, to declare or cause a 
strike on account of such controversy. 

H. J. Res. 323. By Mr. Adamson, December 16. To 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To extend 
the time for report to Congress by the Joint Committee 

under S. J. Res. 60 to January, 1918. 

S. 7361, by Mr. Pomerene, December 15. To Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. To amend section twenty-one of 
the Pomerene Bills of Lading Act, approved August 29, 
1916, as follows. Sec. 21. That when goods are loaded 
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by a shipper carrier shall, on written request, count the 
packages of goods, if package freight, and ascertain the kind 
and quantity, if bulk freight, within a reasonable time, 
and shall not, in such cases, insert in the bill of lading or 
in any notice, receipt, contract, rule, regulation, or tariff 
“Shipper’s weight load, and count,” or other words of like 
purport. If so inserted, said words shall be treated as null 
and void. 


A DRINKING WATER STILL 


A machine for the production or pure drinking water is 
being introduced into the railway field under the name, Tri- 
pure system distillation, by the Railroad Water and Coal 
Handling Company, Chicago. It is of special application in 


those localities on railroads where supplies of potable water 


N N N 


are not to be had, and com- 
bines the processes of distil- 
lation, precipitation and 
aeration in a single piece of 
apparatus, designed to ob- 
tain both purity and palata- 
bility of the water. It is also 
said to be economical in op- 
eration. 

The process is best under- 
stood by reference to the ac- 
company ing illustration. 
Raw water enters at A, 
passes upwards through the 
cylindrical tank surrounding 
the condenser tubes B and 
serves as the cooling medium. 
It is raised at the same time 
to the temperature of 190 
deg. Any solid matter in 
suspension in the raw water 
or thrown out of solution as 
a result of the increase in 
temperature is given an op- 
portunity to precipitate in 
this tank while the vent C 
permits the escape of any 
gases evolved. From the top 
of the tank the water passes 
down the pipe D to the evap- 
orator E where heat is sup- 
plied by means of the steam 
coil F with connections at 
G and H. The vapor from 
the water passes upward 
through the tubes J to the 
: : condenser tubes B where it is 

The Tripure Still mixed with air entering 
through the tubes K which surround the tubes J, an arrange- 
ment which has the effect of drawing the air in and heating 
it by contact with the tubes J. The vapors which are aerated 
by contact with this air are condensed on the surfaces of 
the tubes B and collected in the distilled water chamber ./. 
Any gases remaining escape through the vents N. 

Aside from the purity attained by distillation, the water 
is said to be devoid of the flat dead taste so characteristic 
of ordinary distilled water. 














PrussIAn Boys For RatLroaD Work.—According to press 
despatches, the government of Schleswig, Prussia, has pro- 
claimed civil conscription of schoolboys. They will be used 
particularly for railroad work and for the loading and 
the unloading of trucks, of laborers for which there is 4 


shortage. 











Transportation Conference at Evansville, Ind. 


Delegates Hear Addresses by A. P. Thom, E. B. Leigh, 
Clifford Thorne, W. G. Lee, Frank Trumbull and Others 


HE Central States Conference on rail and water trans- 
T portation took place at Evansville, Ind., on December 
14 and 15. It was attended by approximately 500 
delegates from Indiana and adjoining states. Henry C. 
Murphy, president of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of the meeting, opened the conference with an 
address outlining its purpose and scope. The following 
remarks made by him are indicative of the present unhealthy 
condition of the American transportation system and the 
need of some concerted action looking toward a remedy: 

“Within the past sixty days the significant announce- 
ment was published that 1,100 miles of new railways in 
China had been financed by American capital and would be 
constructed under American supervision. The work will re- 
quire an expenditure of approximately $100,000,000. ‘This 
has pregnant meaning when one considers the difficulty Amer- 
ican railroads experience in obtaining capital needed for 
rehabilitation and development. With the stock of gold in 
this country standing at $2,750,000,000, an increase of 
$700,000,000 over a year ago, with $4,500,000,000 of actual 
money in circulation among our people, with business at 
such a peak that the railways are 108,000 cars short of the 
urgent demand, where could one find a man or group of men 
willing to finance and construct 1,100 miles of new railway 
in the United States?” 

Resolutions were adopted at the conference favoring con- 
structive action by Congress leading to the federal incor- 
poration of carriers of interstate commerce, the enlargement 
and subdivision into various branches of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to avoid conflicting functions, and to 
a sound and efficient governmental regulation rather than 
to government ownership of railroads. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS 


Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
visory Committee, was the first speaker. He stated that 
existing railroad regulation does not adequately take note of 
the necessity to build up and make permanent a system of 
transportation facilities adequate to serve the commerce of 
the country in the most effective way. The panic of 1907 
was not a panic of scarcity, but was brought on by the 
inability of communities to deal with one another because 
railroad facilities were inadequate. The car shortages of 
last spring and this fall may be explained by the lack of new 
mileage and needed terminals. A system has grown up by 
which the only means of financing railroads is through bor- 
rowed money, imposing fixed interest charges that must be 
paid regularly if bankruptcy is to be avoided, because the 
earning capacity of the railroads has not in late years been 
sufficient to make the purchase of stock attractive to the 
investor. =) ay 

Notwithstanding the fact that about 85 per cent of the 
commerce of the country consists of interstate and foreign 
commerce and only 15 per cent of state commerce, every 
state has the power to determine the standard of efficiency 
of every railroad which serves it and also serves interstate 
commerce. In a time of car scarcity like the present the in- 
terest of all the states far transcends the right of interest 
of any single state, because the great bulk of their commerce 
crosses state lines. No state can submit to have the character 
of the regulation of its commerce controlled by the narrow 
or inadequate policies of another state. 

The solution of the transportation problem, suggested by 
Mr. Thom, was the same as that voiced by him before the 


Newlands Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce which 
has been fully reported in previous issues of the Railway 
Age Gazette. 

THE REAL OWNER OF THE RAILROADS—THE INVESTOR 


John Muir, chairman of the Railway Investors’ League, 
delivered an address on ‘The Real Owner of the Railroads 
—The Investor.” He said in part: 

Quietly, but with a steadiness which has accomplished 
marvelous results, there has been going on, for the past 
10 years, with cumulative force, the persistent absorption 
of railway stocks and bonds of the leading railway systems 
of the country by the man of moderate means, the small in- 
vestor. The result has been that, whereas in 1901 many 
leading railroads were owned by a few hundred or at most 
thousands of investors, now men (and women too) with 
moderate amounts of money who were impressed with the 
opportunity to secure liberal and permanent income are the 
chief owners. 

The following figures are representative. 

Number of Shareholders 
—— 


ig a eel 
1901 1916 
Atchison, Tepeka & Santa Fe......6.666606000% 1,300 45,000 
PenneylVanid. -..00.<.%. re A PEP 94,000 
Coe PREY Bas aaa oa aoa sac 8c d5(e Caialelnies Slee neeeeas 5,000 17,000 
CREe, MUO oo ik elec ccs hnlaw ed ta dusdnekeeeen was 1,700 25,000 
Baltimore & Ohio........ MACE Centr ee or oe 3,200 27,000 
Southern Pacific ...:.....: Seg aah are ae Ware Pern 1,500 33,000 


Wall street has changed very much during the past 10 
years. 

Throughout the country, there is a great army of in- 
vestors ready to supply money for the railroad development 
which the country so badly needs. If these investors can be 
convinced that capital invested in the railroads will be given 
proper consideration in the solving of all problems, that most 
pressing problem, the raising of the great amount of money 
needed for new construction and development, can be easily 
solved. 

There is at present a conflict raging between two elements 
in the railroad transportation business. The great army of 
railroad brotherhoods have been forehanded. Upon small 
contributions from their wages and with skilful and astute 
leadership, they have built up a power and force which have 
enabled them to go before the highest authority in the land 
and demand and obtain a promise of increased pay upon 
threat, if not granted, of closing up the traffic of the country. 

The course of the brotherhoods will not stand the test. 
The railroads, under present conditions, cannot stand for the 
demand of the brotherhoods and continue successful opera- 
tion. If the brotherhoods had used the same influence and 
force with the same authority in Washington in presenting 
the needs of the railroads and gained for their employers 
what they think they have secured for themselves, the rail- 
roads would today be able to meet their demands. 

And where in this controversy stand the 600,000 railway 
investors, who embody the great force that lies latent in the 
owners of the railroad property? Nobody ever hears a peep 
from them, and Congress and the commissions simply ignore 
them as if they were a negligible quantity. It is of supreme 
importance that the owners should be satisfied, because it 1s 
they who furnish the funds to develop the sections of country 
not now properly supplied with transportation facilities. It 
is the owners that Congress and the commissions ought to 
hear from, and the owners are as dumb as oysters and as 
powerless as jellyfish with no solidarity or means of expres- 
sion. 

The Railway Investors’ League has been organized to 
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consolidate, for protective action, that immense power and 
influence possessed, but heretofore unused, by hundreds of 
thousands of unorganized investors. The league is neither 
anti-labor nor political. Its aim is to secure fair play alike 
from railroad managers, railroad workers, railroad regulatory 
bodies and political parties. It will oppose unfair tactics, 
whether attempted by federal or state government bodies, by 
railroad managements or railroad employees. It is “anti” 
nothing—save unjust practices from above or below, from 
without or within. 


RELATION OF SHIPPERS TO TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


E. B. Leigh, vice-president of the Railway Business As- 
sociation and president of the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co., spoke on the shippers and their true relation to the trans- 
portation problem. He said, in substance, that contrary to 
the general notion that industry consists of two fundamental 
divisions, namely, making and selling goods, there is a third 
element equally important—the transportation of products 
to the consumer. Shippers, he asserted, made the unhappy 
error of assuming that when they succeeded in reducing rates 
they were benefiting themselves. They completely overlook 
the fact that the stability of transportation rates, like the 
stability of commodity prices, is of vastly more importance 
to them as shippers than the level of rates themselves. Rates 
cannot remain stable unless they are equitable, for stability 
and equity are manifestly inseparable in any form of con- 
tinued activity, and particularly where the activity comprises 
three such fundamental contributary elements as production, 
sales and distribution. He stated that: if the three elements 
were combined under one ownership and management no 
executive would think of maintaining two. of the elements on 
a sound economic basis and saddling an insufferable burden 
upon the third. 

The purchasing power of the railways, Mr. Leigh inne 
was of such vast proportions as to exert potent influence in 
determining national prosperity or business deprgsion. Mr. 

Leigh cited statistics prepared by the Brookmire .Economic 
Service, St. Louis, Mo., which show that the resumption of 
heavy purchases of railway equipment generally- precedes a 
period of business activity, whereas the cessation of -heavy car 
buying is the forerunner of business depression... Manifestly 
the prosperity and, especially, the stability of the carriers is 
all-important to the shippers and the American ‘pasbiic in 
general. 

The present prosperity of the country is = Secaaiies to the 
manufacture of munitions incident to the war. . Whether the 
inactivity which existed in 1914 will return when the war 
stops will depend upon the attitude of the country toward its 
transportation system. For years the railroads have not been 
doing their part in building up the country, but have been 
postponing what they could, patching up what ey must, and 
all ceasing to grow. 

In Mr. Leigh’s mind three alternative remedies exist. One 
is to regulate individual rates with regard to their reasonable- 
ness and with regard to discrimination without considering 
the relation of total revenue to total expenses; the second is 
to ordain that rates shall be high enough to produce earnings 
out of which improvements and extensions and the develop- 
ment of territory not now served can come without the invest- 
ment of new capital through stocks and bonds; the third is 
to lay down the rule that such a rate structure shall be per- 
mitted in every large region, that on the average all the roads 
traversing that region, and on an average over a period of 
years the earnings shall be sufficient to attract investments 
for addition and betterments to existing lines and for con- 
struction of new mileage. 





CLIFFORD THORNE ON REGULATION 


Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Iowa, stated that through the work of the com- 
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missions in the various states rebates have been almost 
abolished, the abuse of the pass system has been largely elim- 
inated, discrimination between shippers at the same point has 
been almost wholly removed, the safety and the comfort of 
the public and of railway employees are better cared for— 
mostly due to the voluntary action of the railroad companies, 
the mileage of American railways has almost doubled, the 
capital stock has increased faster than the mileage and divi- 
dends have increased faster than either, all under public 
regulation. As to service, the regulation of railroads has not 
yet been sufficiently active, but this is partly due to the fact 
that there has been conflict of interest as to prices, the rail 
roads being willing to give any service for which the publi 
is willing to pay. As to control of capitalization the federal 
government has accomplished nothing, but some of the states 
have made substantial progress. 

He stated that there is too much business for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to attend to. Regional com- 
missicns should be established with provisions for appeal in 
proper cases to the main commission. Where there is a con- 
flict in rates established by a state authority and those made 
by the commission, the matter should be determined by a 
third party, either the courts or a special tribunal. He be- 
lieved that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
given greater power over security issues to prevent fraud, and - 
greater power over the distribution of cars to lessen the evils 
of car shortage. The commission should also be invested with 
greater authority over roadbeds and equipment of the rail 
roads for the safety of the public and employees. 


W. G. LEE oN THE LABOR PROBLEM 


W. G. Lee, president of the Bretherhood of Railway Train- 
men, stated that the brotherhoods were justified in making 
their demands for an eight-hour day because the hazards anid 
responsibilities of railway service require that every trans- 
portation employee be at his best, and eight hours is long 
enough for any man to be under high physical tension. Mr. 
Lee took issue with President Wilson’s proposition to enact 
a law similar to the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, 
stating that the act was in disfavor with employees in Canada, 
and that it is neither necessary nor just to hold an employee 
in any service against his will. To do so would be enforced 
service, which is slavery in the strictest sense. 

He expressed the hope that the railroads would agree on 
‘some form of adjustment.that.will work out fairly well and 
protect the interests.of-both sides.to the question. Both sides, 
he said, are suspicious of the results of arbitration and are 
not in favor of continuing the present plan. They will have 
to agree on something that. will in some degree appease the 
public demand that strikes must not occur on railways, or 
some one else will do it for them, and. most likely in a way 
that they will not like. 


Basis FoR Future REGULATION 


Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee summarized the recommendations of the 
railways as made to the Newlands committee and said: 

“Tt is perhaps proper to say at this time that the only 
sound way for future financing of American railways is by 
issues of stock; that is, to get more partners into the enter- 
prise, instead of issuing more debt from year to year, particu- 
larly as each increase of debt makes subsequent borrowing 
more difficult. 

“Tt is-true that the last year has been the most prosperous 
in the history of American railroads, but whatever may be 
said about the capitalization of some individual roads, rail- 
way officials are willing to stand on the proposition that the 
railroads of the United States as a whole are not over- 
capitalized, and are, under any reasonable theory of valua- 
tion, worth more than the capital outstanding in the hands of 
the public. 









December 22, 1916 


“On this basis the return for the last fiscal year, after de- 
ducting operating expenses, taxes, hire of equipment, and 
rentals, was less than 6 per cent on the value of the property 
used by the public. What margin is there in this for the 
lean years that are sure to appear and reappear from time to 
time, or for the extension of facilities? Bear in mind that 
this is at a time when thousands of other industries are 
earning enormous profits and are therefore much more tempt- 
ing to investors. Railroads, under private ownership, must 
compete with other people for new capital. 

“Mr. Thelen also said that the expression that the rail- 
roads have ‘49 masters’ may tickle the ear, but no railroad 
has so many. ‘This seems to leave out of consideration the 
fact that any state may, by inharmonious regulation, disturb 
rate structures across the continent and can impose burdens 
upon the movement of commerce which may affect all rail- 
roads and all business. Four years ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at a time of car shortage, exhorted the 
railroads to unite in some national system, and the whole 
tendency of regulation has necessarily been toward national- 
ization. 

‘‘Another witness before the joint committee, in advocating 
government ownership of the railroads, made the statement 
that $1,200,000,000 a year could be saved by government 
ownership and operation; whereas the history of government 
ownership of railroads throughout the world has been one of 
increased cost and in most instances reduced efficiency. 

“Significant dissent from the advocacy of government 
ownership was made by William Jennings Bryan, who states 
his belief that private ownership under regulation should be 
maintained. We are glad to be able to agree with Mr. Bryan 
in this view, and in his further expression of a willingness to 
endorse a proposition that would give absolute stability to 
railroad stock by permitting this accumulation of a reasonable 
surplus out of which dividends could be paid in any bad year, 
so that any man who bought railroad stock could know that 
every year he would receive a return that paid the value of 
the money invested. ‘I would like to see stock of a railroad,’ 
said Mr. Bryan, ‘as long as it is in private hands, made as 
substantial and as unvarying as the value of a government 
bond.’ ” 

The other addresses delivered before the conference in- 
cluded: The Improvement of the Ohio River (illustrated by 
moving pictures), by Lansing H. Beach, colonel of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers; the Mutual Interest of 
Shippers and Railways in the Transportation Problem,’ by 
J. M. Belleville, general freight agent, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company; Car Shortage and the Cost of Living, by John E. 
Lathrop, director of the city planning department of the 
American City Bureau of New York; and Our Country’s 
Welfare the Primal Object, by Frank P. Walsh, formerly 
chairman of the U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations. 

At a banquet held at the Vendome hotel N. C. Kingsbury, 
vice-president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, delivered a toast on “Co-operation.” He pointed out 
that we live in an era of specialization and economic inter- 
dependence. The great danger, he said, is that people 
specializing in one line of endeavor will not know enough or 
care enough about people specializing in other lines to under- 
-tand their problems and difficulties and purposes and ideals 
and that our social body will become so broken up into sec- 
tions that disintegration due to warring interests will under- 
nine our civilization. Without the means of transportation 
ihe products raised by the farmer must either be consumed 
vy him and those immediately dependent upon him or else 
»¢ absolutely worthless. Likewise financial inst‘tutions are 

ccessary to gather the people’s money and to put that same 
ney, still belonging to the people, back into the various 
‘complicated processes involved in supplying capital necessary 
r the harvesting, the transporting and the marketing of the 
‘oduct of the farm, of the factory or the professional man’s 
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office. ‘Take away the machinery of exchange, take away the 
banks, the trust companies, the financial institutions, and 
crops will rot in the field and in the granaries. 

Following Mr. Kingsbury’s address a transcontinental tele- 
phone demonstration was made connecting Evansville with 
Washington, D. C., Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other cities. Messages over the telephone were re- 
ceived from Robert Lansing, secretary of state, Josephus 
Daniels, secretary of the navy, and Thomas Marshall, vice- 
president. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD’S BUSIEST STATION 
IN WAR TIME 


By Our Special European Correspondent 


Every month the number of persons passing through the 
St. Lazare station at Paris equals that of the soldiers fight- 
ing on all the fronts. Every year the number more than 
totals the population of the world’s dozen biggest cities. 
And now room is being made to handle more people. 

The work of rebuilding the Gare St. Lazare, the world’s 
busiest railway station, has gone right ahead during the 
war. ‘To be sure, the work was interrupted in the early 
months of the war, and it is now not going forward as rapidly 
as it would under ordinary conditions, but it is going 
ahead fast enough to warrant the statement that if the 
war lasts another year the station will be practically com- 
pleted before the war is over. 

One of the curious facts about this station is that its traffic 
has not fallen far below that of peace times. However, 
its military passenger traffic has not compensated entirely 
for the loss of part of its huge suburban and long distance 
traffic, a comparatively greater proportion of the military: 
traffic being taken by the Northern Railroad, which leads 
directly into the war zone, and which, therefore, is used 
to handle countless trains of the vast movements of troops 
and materials involved in the military operations. 

Yet St. Lazare is still the liveliest of Paris stations, with 
its rails reaching right into the heart of fashionable and 
business Paris. Underneath the Place du Havre, in front 
of the station, the busiest tracks of the Paris subway and 
surface car systems converge. 

The Paris of the present is not the dead city that we 
imagine it to be. It had its period of stagnation during 
the first year of the war, but has recovered from it. Today, 
in the early morning, at noon, and in the evening of every 
week day, vast crowds pass in and out of the station, or 
throng the rue St. Lazare and the rue du Havre, going to 
and from the boulevards, the big stores and the business 
offices.. Even the automobiles have latterly come back in 
such numbers as to make foot travel dangerous. The only 
marked difference in the crowd is the greater number of 
women and the smaller number of young men. Nor does 
this crowd stay out late at night, owing to the shading of 
all street lights. 

Otherwise this great traffic center’s crowd is much as in 
peace times, so far as regards mere numbers. It pushes and 
scrambles along at a rapid rate in daylight hours, and the 
sole, unoccupied person is the bootblack whose stand _ is 
at the main street gate or entrance of the big station. Owing 
to the custom of French people of shining their shoes at 
home, this man, the only bootblack outside this wonderful 
station, has to eke out a l'v/ng carrying messages and pack- 
ages for travelers. Dozens and dozens of times I have passed 
him at his post on an aisle of safety under the street lamp, 
“nd not once have I seen him busy on the shoes of any of 
this stream flew:ng in or out of the station. 

Ra‘lway men, tourist agents, travel experts and _ others 
look for this Paris crowd to double in size when the war 
ends, and that is doubtless one of the many reasons for, 
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wishing to increase the facilities of the station now. Formerly 
its facilities were strained to the utmost in July, when the 
schools closed and families left the city, and at the end 
of September, when the schools reopened. The station be- 
fore the war was handling 1,200 trains in and out daily, 
and on real busy days it handled 250,000 passengers. It 
is expected that an enormous amount of travel will come 
with the end of the war, due to the reshifting of business 
and population, and the readjustment of the country made 
necessary by the war. 

The plans for rebuilding the St. Lazare station were 
formed six years ago. The station passed into the possession 
of the government when the Western Railway, of which it 
was the terminal, was taken over January 1, 1909, and 
made part of the State Railways system. ‘This station was 
then sadly in need of enlargement and repair, it having 
heen let deteriorate like every other part of the Western 
Railway. The private owners, knowing the state would take 
over the property, let the entire property go so long with- 
out repair that it became known as the worst operated road 
in the more important countries of Europe. Of the 1,138 
bridges 745 were too weak to support heavy cars. At a time 


when the roads of Europe had begun to adopt heavy rails, 
30 per cent of the tracks of this road were laid with old 
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time. In testimony of this fact he then became known by 
name to practically every suburbanite of Paris, and to this 
hour he enjoys extraordinary popularity in Paris. 

But to accommodate the vast and growing traffic of the 
railway, the station had to be rebuilt, and rebuilt un- 
derground, there being no room to spread the tracks side- 
ways, as the station had been plannd in the early days of 
railroading on the continent. Since then the city has grown 
along both sides of the uncovered trackways, some 30 ft. 
below street level, to such an extent that it would be inad- 
visable to tear down these buildings in order to spread the 
track space. 

The plans as approved and now being carried out con- 
template the electrification of the suburban trains, and the 
placing of them on tracks under those of the steam road. 
The work dces not involve the tearing down of the central 
station building, which is a magnificent structure, remodeled 
in 1886-9 according to the plans of Lisch. The principal 
new work at present viisble from the cutside has been done 
on the eastern end of the building at the corner of the rue 
d’Amsterdam. At this corner a new structure fitting into 
and harmonizing with the facade of the older building has 
been erected, while on the interior two new platforms have 
been added to the original 14, these platforms accommo- 
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fashioned rails, often as light as 50 lb. to the yard. Since 
the government guaranteed the interest on the bonds and 
stock of the road, and was also by the law bound to lend 
money to improve the road in case earnings were insufficient, 
the road began to be improved on a large scale. More 
than 1,200 miles of new rails were laid, and in the more 
congested districts the roadbed was widened to accommo- 
date three and four tracks. More than- 200 bridges were 
re-enforced and 80 were rebuilt. 

A part of the improvements was the reconstruction of the 
large passenger stations at Rouen, Dieppe, Chartres, Cher- 
bourg, Le Mans, and naturally, at Paris. 

The Gare St. Lazare at Paris had long been the storm 
center of the traveling public’s complaints regarding the 
service of the Western system, because a large part of the 
working population of Paris lived in the suburbs and had 
to use its trains. The Paris clerk late at work always had 
a good and sufficient excuse for tardy arrival when he de- 
clared his train was late. 

The first task, almost, of the new management was to 
begin the rearrangement of the St. Lazare station. Within 
two years Director Claveille, a man of the American rail- 
road manager type, had the suburban trains running on 
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The 16 platforms serve 27 tracks, 


dating four new tracks. 
and other 


but there are also 4 other tracks for locomotives 
service only, making a total] of 31. 

One of the advantages this station has always enjoyed, 
and which has made it possible to handle its traffic in the 
past, is the possession of a very large combination freight 
yard, roundhouse, repair shop and reserve station barely a 
mile from the St. Lazare station proper, and connected to it 
by all the main track lines, which, indeed cut through it 
on entering or leaving St. Lazare. Because of the existence 
of this ample secondary station, commonly called the ‘Gare 
aux Marchandises,” or else the Batignolles station, the St. 
Lazare station has been greatly relieved. So soon as a train 
discharges its passengers and baggage, it may then proceed 
to the secondary station and leave the tracks free for other 
trains. Another advantage enjoyed by this first station of 
St. Lazare is that its secondary relief station, in its turn, 
is relieved by an immense freight and passenger car yard at 
Argenteuil, eight miles outside of Paris. 


CoaL FAMINE IN HOLLAND.—Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining coal from England, Germany and Belgium, the 
Dutch railways may be obliged to curtail their services. 
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A roundhouse of the New York Central at White Plains, 


N. Y., was destroyed by fire December 13; estimated loss, 
$25,000. 


The Seaboard Air Line has bought two gasoline motor 
passenger cars. They are to be put in service between Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Columbia, S. C., 142 miles, and between Savan- 
nah and Jacksonville, Fla., 137 miles. 


Leslie Craven, member’ of the firm of Griffith, Leiter & Allen, 
attorneys, Portland, Ore., has been appointed assistant counsel 
of the Western group of the Railroad Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Valuation, with office at Chicago. 


G. W. W. Hanger, federal mediator, announces that the dif- 
ferences between the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and its 
trainmen, which had been thought to be tending toward a strike, 
have been satisfactorily settled. He thinks that there is a 
greatly improved state of feeling between employer and 
employees. 


The Long Island Railroad has resolved that, beginning January 
1, it will refuse permits allowing lap dogs to be carried in 
passenger cars. Passengers accompanied by dogs will be re- 
quested to place them in the baggage car. Dogs will not be 
carried on trains having no baggagé car. Small dogs in baskets 
will still be permitted in passenger cars. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 149 gasolene motor-driven 
cars for track repair gangs. These will be distributed over 
the whole system, and when they are added to the 183 cars of 
this sort now in use the last of the old hand-cars will be retired. 
The hand-cars, says the press agent, will go the way of the 
wovden coach and the hand-brake. The new cars carry 10 
men, and can make 25 miles an hour. 


In Texas the railroad commissioners have received numerous 
complaints from manufacturers and others concerning confisca- 
tion of coal by the railroads. The railroads, in reply to the 
questions of the commissioners, say that their situation has been 
“most desperate.” A part of the trouble has been due to closing 
of certain mines at Thurber. Certain municipal water and light 
plants have, at times, been almost entirely out of fuel. 


The campaign of T. J. Foley, general manager of the Illinois 
Central, against automobile grade crossing accidents, men- 
tioned in our issue of December 8, has not only won widespread 
editorial commendation, but has directly resulted in remedial 
legislation. In Mississippi ordinances requiring motor-driven 
vehicles to come to a full stop before crossing railroad tracks 
have been passed in five towns, namely: Brookhaven, McComb, 
Jackson, Canton and Vaiden. 


_ United States Civil Service Commission announces exam- 
inations, January 23, for senior structural engineer for the 
division of valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission; sal- 
aries $3,000 to $4,000. Appointments will be made principally 
tor duty in the field, and there is now a vacancy in the 
southern district at $3,600 a year. Applicants must be be- 
tween 30 and 60 years old. They must have thorough train- 
Ing, experience with railroad buildings and acquaintance with 
cost estimating. 

The five-miles Connaught tunnel of the Canadian Pacific, 
through the Selkirk mountains, in British Columbia, has been 
opened for traffic. ‘This marks the completion of the longest 
ra'lway tunnel in the western hemisphere. In its construction 
« ew record was set in tunnel driving, a novel and previously 
a ried method being used, which involved the piercing of an 

iliary or pioneer heading entirely outside the tunnel proper. 
criptive articles of the methods used appeared in the Rail- 

' Age Gazette on December 11, 1914, and May 12, 1916. 


"he transportation committee of the National Shoe Whole- 
saets’ Association has issued a bulletin giving the result of a 
‘ote of the members on several questions pertaining to the regu- 
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lation of railroads. Sixty-three per cent of the members voting 
favored exclusive federal regulation; 80 per cent favored federal 
incorporation and federal regulation of security issues; 60 per 
cent favored a continuation of the taxing powers of the states, 
while 40 per cent were in favor of taxation being controlled by 
the federal government, the proceeds to be apportioned among 
the states; 52 per cent of the members were in favor of the 
states retaining their police powers, while 48 per cent were in 
favor of the federal government taking these over also. 


The University of Ilinois, through the Director of the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, announces the terms on which applicants 
are appointed to the 15 research fellowships maintained by the 
university. One of these fellowships has been established under 
the patronage of the Illinois Gas Association. These fellowships, 
for each of which there is an annual stipend of $500, are open 
to graduates of approved American and foreign universities and 
technical schools. Appointments are made for two consecutive 
collegiate years. Nominations accompanied by assignments to 
special departments of the Engineering Experiment Station, are 
made from applications received by the director of the station 
each year not later than February 1. Preference is given those 
applicants who have had some practical engineering experience 
following their undergraduate work. Appointments are made in 
the spring and they take effect the first day of the following 
September. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has prepared plans for the 
establishment of a new fruit and produce market at Archer 
avenue and North Blackwell street, Chicago. The proposition 
has been submitted to the sub-committee on local industries of 
the city council, and it is expected that the council will pass an 
ordinance vacating certain streets between Eighteenth and 
Twenty-second streets, and from Wentworth avenue to Stewart 
avenue. The Santa Fe proposes to erect an auction fruit house, 
about 800 ft. by 80 ft. and several stories high, a banana and 
office building about 600 ft. by 70 ft., a power house, a garage 
and necessary trackage facilities. The plans provide for the 
widening of North Blackwell street to 120 ft., from which a via- 
duct will be built to connect with the Eighteenth street viaduct. 
All other railroads will be given the privilege of using the 
terminal on the same basis with the Santa Fe. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has adopted a scheme, covering 
the whole of its territory, under which applications for work 
will be received by every one of the 1,500 stations agents on the 
lines, each becoming, in effect, an employment agent. An em- 
ployment clearing house is to be established in the general man- 
ager’s department at Philadelphia. The purpose of the new 
plan is to encourage the entrance into the service of a greater 
number of men who live in the neighborhood of the road. It 
will now be easy for anyone to make an application, and to ascer- 
tain what lines of service are open, and in what localities work 
for which he is fitted may be obtained. The agent will interview 
each applicant, learn his capabilities as fully as possible, and 
direct him to the nearest shop foreman, supervisor, trainmaster 
or road foreman of engines, who may want men. Each general 
superintendent will forward, once a week, to the general manager 
a list showing the number of vacancies on his grand division for 
shop laborers, car repairmen, car cleaners, engine cleaners, 
brakemen, firemen, freight handlers and trackmen. 


Canadian Railways Being Sent to France 


On a request from the British government the railways of 
Canada will undertake to supply from their own mileage 1,200 
to 1,500 miles of track, including rails and other track material 
for immediate use in France. The transportation facilities be- 
hind the western front are not proving adequate to permit the 
Allies to take full advantage of the munitions and other sup- 
plies available. 

Already 300 miles of Canadian Government Railways’ sidings 
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Increase 
1915 over 1915 


have been taken up to be shipped. Next will follow the taking 
up of 220 miles of track in the mountain section between Ed- 
monton, Alberta and the coast, where in some places the Cana- 
dian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific are nearly parallel. 


Per cent 
13.8 


$929 


Teaching Telegraphy 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, in connection with the 
John A. Weber Memorial Training School, at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., has established a department for training telegraphers. The 
school will have telegraph and telephone instruments connected 
with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh wires so that students 
will hear actual train orders transmitted. 


Per mile of line 
—_ wwe 





WESTERN DiIstTRICT 
1916 
$1,057 


Amount, 
1916 
$136,172,696 
97,531,621 
27,386,893 
79,089,114 
16,351,400 
18,584,956 
38,744,066 
57,083,582 
50,765,690 


The Court-of-Claims Mail-Pay Suit 


The Supreme Court heard arguments at Washington on De- 
cember 14 on the appeals of the Chicago & Alton and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley from the decision of the court of claims 
sustaining the legality of an order issued by the postmaster gen- 
eral in 1907 requiring the use of the whole number of days in 
the period during which the mails are weighed as a divisor in 
obtaining the average daily weight, instead of making an allow- 
ance for Sundays. This order reduced the compensation paid to 
the railways for handling the mails by an amount estimated at 


over $40,000,000 from 1907 to 1916. 
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Tank Cars and Safety Appliance Rules 


942,156 
, 124,084 


1916 
.040 


The Executive Committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has postponed the date at which the Tank Car Specifica- 
tions for Class 3 and Class 4 Tank cars are to go into effect to 
May 1, 1917. It has also changed date from which cars not 
properly equipped with safety appliances shall not be inter- 
changed, adding a second paragraph to Section » of Rule 3, of 
the Rules of Interchange to read: “After June 1, 1917, no 
foreign car will be accepted in interchange unless properly 
equipped with United States Safety Appliances or United States 
Safety Appliances, Standard.” The law requiring the complete 
equipment of cars with the required appliances goes into effect 
July 1, 1917. 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses for September 1916 


The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for September, 1916, exceeded that for September, 1915, by $43 
per mile, or 10.0 per cent, according to the bulletin of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $324,954,301, exceeded those for 
September, 1915, by $37,786,828. Operating expenses, $203,235,- 
394, were greater by $25,599,335. Net operating revenue, $121,- 
718,907, made a gain of $12,187,493. Taxes, $13,744,466, increased 
by $1,878,577. Net operating income was $107,910,814, an in- 
crease of $10,313,031. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,409 per mile, an increase of 12.6 per cent; operating 
expenses per mile, $881, were greater by 13.8 per cent; net op- 
erating revenue per mile, $528, increased 10.6 per cent; while 
net operating income per mile, $468, showed an increase of 10.0 
per cent. Taxes per mile rose 15.3 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,575 miles of operated line, or about 
90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for September, 1915, by 12.1 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 18.0 per cent; net operating revenue increased 2.3 
per cent, and taxes 18.8 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 0.6 per cent. 

For the Southern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for September, 1915, by 11.2 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 9.4 per cent; net operating revenue increased 14.8 
per cent, and taxes 16.1 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 14.6 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for September, 1915, by 13.8 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 11.0 per cent; net operating revenue increased 
18.0 per cent, and taxes 12.3 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 18.7 per cent. 

The three months of the current fiscal year, compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes 
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per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 16.0 
per cent, operating expenses increased 14.1 per cent, net operat- 
ing revenue increased 19.2 per cent, taxes increased 13.6 per 
cent, and operating income increased 20.0 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 12.1 per cent in the East, 
increased 22.7 per cent in the South, and increased 28.2 per cent 
in the West. 

September operating income per mile was 10.0 per cent greater 
in 1916 than in 1915, 32.8 per cent greater than in 1914, 31.4 per 
cent greater than in 1913, and 20.8 per cent greater than in 1912. 





Efficiency on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


T. S. Williams, president of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, operating elevated and surface railways in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in his last circular to employees concerning efficiency, gives fig- 
ures showing how, in spite of an increase in receipts, the net 
earnings have decreased because of increased cost for labor, taxes 
and supplies; and he issues a “call for volunteers” and proposes 
a joint efficiency campaign, to be participated in by all officers 
and employees. Employees are invited to sign a statement 
which in substance reads as below (facsimile, reduced one-half- 
in height and width) : 





Brooklyn Rapid Transit System 
Joint Efficiency Campaign 


® 





SURFACE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 





ENLISTMENT BLANK 


I desire to enlist in the Joint Efficiency Campaign of the Men and 
Management of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

I agree to read each Efficiency Bulletin once each day until the next 
one is issued. 


I promise to do my part toward increasing the net earnings, by 


Protecting the Company’s Revenues 
Performing Work Faithfully 

Cutting Down the Accidents 

Cutting out Waste 

Using Power and Material Economically 
Using Equipment Carefully 

PLEASING THE PUBLIC 








The term of my enlistment begins TODAY. 


ne 








Increased Pay and Bonuses 


The Kansas City Southern has made an increase of 10 per 
cent in the pay of employees whose compensation is $50 a 
month or less, and one of $5 a month for those who receive 
more than $50 and not more than $100. Men working by the 
hour will receive an increase of one cent an hour. The increase 
applies to all employees excepting those working under union 
contracts. I[t includes station agents and telegraphers. These 
increases date from December 1. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has granted a 10 
per cent increase in wages to section foremen and laborers. 
lhis will add $75,000 annually to the company’s expenditure 

r track labor. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is to pay bonuses, 
ranging from 6 to 10 per cent, to employees whose pay is 

000 or less yearly. It is said that about 7,000 employees will 

benefited by this order. 

The Erie is to pay, on December 31, to employees not re- 

ving more than $100 a month—excepting those working under 

ontract agreement, and excepting, also, those who have been 

‘he service of the company less than two years—the unionized 

\ployees—an extra month’s wages. The number affected is said 
‘oc be about 10,000. 

\ similar resolution has been adopted by the directors of the 
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Southern Pacific Company, with certain limitations. It is said 
that the bonus will be 10 per cent of the annual pay, and will be 
payable, 5 per cent on January 1, and 5 per cent on July 1, 1917. 


The Last of the “Farmers’ Railroad” 


The United States District Court for the Western district 
of Iowa, on December 9 wrote the last chapter in the financial 
tragedy of the Atlantic Southern Railroad, which has been a 
familiar feature in the newspapers of that region for about 
seven years past. 

Robert Abeles, of St. Louis, was authorized to dismantle the 
road. It is 37 miles long. It was started by some farmers in 
1910 with the idea, according to a local observer, that they could 
“show Jim Hill how to run a railroad.” The track was laid 
and the owners essayed to do business, but early in 1911 cred- 
itors began to make trouble and a receivership soon followed. 

A syndicate headed by Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, tried to float bonds in this country and abroad 
with which to get funds to make good on a bid on the prop- 
erty. But the second Balkan war came on, and after a long 
delay in the courts, Mr. Shaw gave it up. It fell to the lot 
of the largest lien-holder, Robert Abeles, to finally take the 
property over. After 18 months of effort to make the road 
pay expenses, the road was closed down at the end of 1914. 

Since that time an order of the Iowa Railroad Commission 
that a portion of the property should be operated has been over- 
ruled by both the state and the federal courts, and the final 
steps are now about to be taken towards the final dissipation of 
this dream. W. Harding Davis, of St. Louis, Mo., is to sell the 
rails and other property, and the track will be torn up in 
January. 


Transportation of Explosives Restricted 


As a result of the disastrous explosion on Black Tom 
Island, Jersey City, last July (reported August 4, page 190), 
when property worth many millions was destroyed, the rail- 
roads delivering explosives in Jersey City have agreed to 
greatly restrict the movement of explosives in cars; and ac- 
cording to one estimate the present movement of 1,000 cars 
a month will be reduced to about 100 cars a month. The 
manufacturers sending munitions to Europe will ship by way 
of Canadian ports or through Boston, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. Following the explosion, the city of Jersey City 
adopted an ordinance forbidding railroads to transport ex- 
plosives of any kind within its limits; the railroads secured 
an injunction restraining the enforcement of the ordinance 
and argument on the question was only completed last week. 
The railroads won their case, and the city cannot enforce 
this ordinance; but the court imposed restrictions on the 
carriers, designed to minimize the danger; and the roads 
have notified their agents to accept no explosives for ship- 
ment through Jersey City, Communipaw, or Sterling Junction. 

The New York Harbor Line Board, a federal body acting 
under the authority of the War Department, has issued new 
regulations for the transportation of explosives by lighters 
in New York harbor. 





Valuation Progress 


In a statement issued by the Presidents’ Conference Committee 
on the Federal Valuation of the Railroads, attention is called to 
the fact that the notices of the so-called tentative valuations of 
the carriers which the Government is issuing cover only the re- 
ports of the Engineering, Land and Accounting sections of the 
Division of Valuation, but do not undertake to deduce therefrom 
the valuation of the property as a whole or as a going concern. 
The statement has been made that the Commission found a valu- 
ation of $8,865,636 for the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and 
this has been contrasted with $40,000,000 capitalization. The 
Government’s estimate of the cost of reproduction covers only the 
railroad owned by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, whereas 
its capitalization includes an investment of $28,000,000 in the 
securities of three other railroads in Texas. 

The director of valuation has issued the following instructions 
to the engineering board: 

“You will not inventory materials and supplies, since this ac- 
count will be entirely handled by the accounting section. 

“You will inventory as a part of the property only that which 
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has been actually incorporated into and become a part of that 
property. For example, ties scattered along the track ready 
to be placed in the track will not be inventoried by you; and so 
with other materials intended for renewals and repairs. 

“Account 47—Unapplied Construction Material and Supplies— 
has no application to a railroad which has been completed and 
placed in operation.” 

Some of the State Commissions have arranged to obtain through 
the Division of Valuation, by paying the carriers for the cost of 
blue printing, copies of the maps marked by the Land section of 
the Division of Valuation to show the zones and the Government 
classification as between carrier and non-carrier property. 





Sand Drags at Keadby, England 


In the approaches to a draw-bridge lately built at Keadby, 
Eng., on the Great Central, sand drags—otherwise known as 
sand tracks—have been provided in lieu of derailing switches 
or diverging tracks. Short lengths of track are laid in two narrow 
troughs filled with sand. If a train runs past the stop signal, the 
switch is set to turn the wheels into the troughs and its speed 
is soon dissipated. The drags are from 300 ft. to 600 ft. long, 
and at the outgoing end the rails are led back into the main track. 

The Keadby bridge is of the Scherzer lift type, and is the 
largest of that type in Europe. It replaces a swing bridge 
which had been in use for 60 years. The new bridge is 53 
ft. 6 in. wide, and carries a highway as well as the railway, a 
width of 29 ft. being occupied by the railway, and 24 ft. 3 in. 
by the roadway. There are two fixed river spans of 135 ft. 
each; the lifting span of 160 ft. a span of 40 ft. supporting 
the lift span when it is open, and finally another fixed span of 
70 ft. 

The steel work of the lift span weighs 987 tons and, with its 
counterweight, containing 1,800 tons of concrete, weighs 2,920 
tons. 





Electrification Progress on the St. Paul Road 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul added 76 miles to its elec- 
trified section of road on December 11, completing the electrifica- 
tion from Harlowton, Mont., to East Portal, at the east end of 
the St. Paul Pass tunnel, a total distance of 406 miles. A length 
of only 34 miles remains to be electrified, which includes 1.7 miles 
through the tunnel. The lining of the tunnel with concrete has 
been completed, and the bonding of rails and the construction 
of trolleys are under way. All of the power stations now have 
their full complement of motor generators, except that at East 
Portal, which will have three generators, one of which is yet to 
be installed, and that at Drexel, Mont., which will have two, 
one of which has not yet been set up. Both generators are ex- 
pected to be installed within a week or two. It is hoped that 
the remaining stretch will be completed and ready for operation in 
the early part of January. The St. Paul has ordered 44 electric 
locomotives, 37 of which are now in use. One of these recently 
hauled a special train 339 miles. This train consisted of a bag- 
gage car and four business cars, and was occupied by L. W. Hill, 
chairman of the board and president; R. Budd, assistant to the 
president of the Great Northern; J. M. Hannaford, president, 
and George T. Slade, first vice-president of the Northern Pacific. 

The run was from Alberton, Mont., to Harlowton. It is the 
longest ever made by any locomotive on the system. The engine 
received no special care en route, and after arriving at Harlow- 
ton was ready to return to its starting point without passing 
through a roundhouse or receiving any further attention. 


Railway Engineering Association Nominations 

The nominating committee of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association has submitted the following nominations for of- 
ficers of the association for the coming year. Ballots will be 
issued to members about February 15, 1917: 

President: John G. Sullivan, chief engineer, Western lines, 
Canadian Pacitic, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Vice-president: Earl Stimson, engineer maintenance of way, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer: Geo. H. Bremner, district engineer, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division of Valuation, Chicago, III. 

Secretary: E. H. Fritch, Chicago, II. 

Directors (three to be elected): J. A. Atwood, chief engineer, 
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Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hadley Baldwin, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; L. A. Downs, general super- 
intendent, Illinois Central, New Orleans, La.; S. B. Fisher, en- 
gineering department, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Parsons, Kan.; 
H. E. Hale, group engineer, Presidents’ Conference Committee, 
New York City; John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer, Southern 
Pacific, New York City; E. H. Lee, vice-president and chief en- 
gineer, Chicago & Western Indiana, Chicago, Ill.; E. B. Temple, 
assistant chief engineer, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members of nominating committee (five to be elected): 
J. R. W. Ambrose, chief engineer, Toronto Terminals railway, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Geo. H. Burgess, chairman valuation 
committee, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y.; W. M. Dawley, 
assistant engineer, Erie, New York City; V. K. Hendricks, as- 
sistant chief engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. T. Dorrance, chief draftsman, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; B. H. Mann, signal engineer, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Peabody, signal engineer, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Ill.; S. T. Wagner, chief 
engineer, Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. 
Wilson, consulting engineer, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. S. Wilgus, 
engineer maintenance of way, Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, 
Angelica, N. Y. 





Christmas on the B. R. & P. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh issues to its employees 
a Christmas leaflet in three colors, green, red and white. Signed 
by H. E. Huntington, general passenger agent, it bears the com- 
pliments of the season from his department, and reads in part 
as follows: 

“Christmas”’—W hat a wealth of tender, wondrous recollections 
the name arouses. It takes us back across the years .. . 

“Christmas’—A celebration of the natal day of One upon the 
foundation of whose teachings has been builded all that is best 
in human intercourse today. 

Throughout the hurry and struggle of the busy year we have 
accumulated—involuntarily, but nevertheless truly—the dust of 
selfishness, the grime of lack of consideration for others. 
Christmas exists, primarily, in the heart—gifts, greetings and 
kindly actions are but its outward manifestations. Its origin was 
love, “For God so loved the World.” To love is to serve, and 
in this we have the keynote of human service—the greatest work 
that man can do. To know at the close of day that one 
has given something to this world of ours—what better could be 
said? And he who serves his company, through it serves 
the world. In the Christmas season there will be more bundles 
to be kept out of the aisles, a greater possibility that some may 
be left behind. Our trainmen need no reminding of their duties 
in this regard. Accidents at any time are distressing, but vastly 
more so at Christmas time. Attention to details; a practicing 
of the little, everyday kindnesses which cost so little, yet mean 
so much; these are the things which lift us upward toward the 
goal of ultimate perfection which we seek. 


Plans for Galveston Causeway Determined 


The board of arbitration selected to determine the design 
which should be adopted for the extension of the Galveston 
Causeway, has submitted its report to F. Merritt, chief engineer 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and chairman of the engineer- 
ing committee of the interested parties, recommending the design 
submitted by the Concrete Steel Engineering Company, New 
York, with important modifications. Mr. Merritt says that it 
is expected that the structure will be built in accordance with 
these recommendations. 

Following the destruction of a large part of the approaches 
at each end of the causeway by the storm in August, i915, a 
committee of engineers was organized, consisting of represent- 
atives of the railroads, the interurban and the county, and 
several designs were prepared for the structure. A second 
committee consisting of Lincoln Bush, George F. Swain and 
A. N. Talbot was then organized to select from the different 
designs submitted, with the result: noted above. The old cause- 
way consisted of 28 70-ft. arches with a draw span in the center. 
Approximately 5,900 lineal ft. of the embankment approaches 
was washed out during the storm, while the causeway itself 
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was uninjured. The new structure will consist of arches with 
60-it. clear spans extending for the entire length of the ap- 
proaches washed out. The arches will be supported on piers 
of solid concrete extending 10 ft. below mean low tide and sup- 
ported on concrete piles. While only 2,100 ft. of free waterway 
was provided by the old causeway, the new plan provides for 
6,000 ft. It is expected that work will be undertaken on this 
structure in the spring and that it will cost over $1,500,000 ex- 
clusive of tracks. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicEeRS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
vee Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1917, New 
Tork. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssociaTIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 20-22, 1917, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EnGIngers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular mectings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next conven- 
tion, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

Canapian Rartway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


CANADIAN Society or Crvit. EnGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 


Car Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hctel La Salle, Chicago. ; 

Cenrrar. RarLway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cincinnati Rartway CLus.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_ Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETy OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTION cF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transporation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

NaTIONAL Rartway Appliances Association,—C. W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, March 19-22, 1917, Chicago. 


New Encrianp Raitroap Civusp.—W. E Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—-Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting. 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 29th St., New York. 

NIAGARA FronTIER Car MEN’s AssociaTi0on.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Birg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PeortaA AssocraTION oF RartLroap Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hote!, Peoria. 

Rattroap Cruz oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, January 16, 1917, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New Yerk. 

Raitway Cup oF PirrssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RicuMonp Rartroap CLurn.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, ~ Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August . 

St. Lovis Raitway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

o. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SoutHeRN & SouTHwESTERN RaiLway CrLus.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 


TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 

a meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

PRaAFFic Crus or Cuicago.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TRaFFIc Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 

: Aucust, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Uran Society or EnGineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldz., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

\VESTERN CANADA Raitway Crus.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Criur.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 

: August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

WeEsTERN Society oF Encineers.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 

August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, 1st 

Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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Blewett Lee, general solicitor of the Illinois Central, will 
address the Traffic Club of Chicago today on “The Presi- 
dent’s Labor Program.” 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has placed an embargo against 
all westbound carload freight from connections west of Cum- 
berland, Md., except perishables, live stock and foodstuffs for 
human consumption. The Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha have placed embargoes for an indefinite 
period on all freight destined to points east of Chicago and the 
Illinois-Indiana line, except perishable goods and live stock. 


“The Dixie Limited” is the name of a new fast train between 
Chicago, Ill, and Jacksonville, Fla., that will be placed in service 
January 8. It will run from Chicago over the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois to Evansville, Ind.; from Evansville to Nashville, Tenn., 
over the Louisville & Nashville; from Nashville to Atlanta, Ga., 
over the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; from Atlanta over 
the Central of Georgia to Macon; from Macon over the Georgia 
Southern & Florida to Tipton, Ga., and from Tipton over the 
Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville, Fla. This service will be 
in addition to the well-known “Dixie Flyer” which runs all the 
year round. 


The South Dakota railroad commissioners have adopted a 
demurrage tariff identical with the one recently adopted by the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission, and which has been adopted 
by several other states, as noticed elsewhere in this issue. It 
is to take effect on one day’s notice, and to expire May 1. 
The Missouri Public Service Commission has adopted the fol- 
lowing demurrage rates, effective December 26, and expiring 
May 1: One dollar a day for the first two days after 48 hours’ 
free time; two dollars for the third day, three dollars for the 
fourth, four dollars for the fifth, and five dollars for the sixth 
and each succeeding day. The average agreement is to be al- 
lowable the same as in the interstate tariffs, 





State Commissions Raise Demurrage Charges 


In accordance with an agreement between shippers and 
carriers the State Public Utilities. Commission of Illinois has 
issued an order making the demurrage rates recently adopted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission applicable to all 
commodities transported in intra-state traffic. The order 
took effect on December 21, and will expire on May 1. The 
Public Service Commission of Washington, the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, the Railroad Commission of Arkansas, 
the Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, and the Railroad 
Commission of Mississippi adopted the same tariff for appli- 
cation in their respective states. The orders are effective 
in Washington on December 13, in Arkansas and Wisconsin 
on December 18, and in Idaho on short notice following the 
filing of petitions by the railroads. The Public Service Com- 
mission of Oregon has fixed intra-state demurrage charges 
as follows, effective January 1: 48 hours free time; $2 a car 
for the first day or fraction thereof after the expiration of 
free time; $3 for the second day or fraction thereof; $4 for 
the third and each succeeding day or fraction thereof. When 
empty cars are placed on order and are not used but returned 
to the railroad, no free time will be allowed but demurrage 
will be charged from the first 7 a. m. after placing. The aver- 
age agreement has also been revised to provide for two 
credits at $1 a credit for each car released within the first 
24 hours of free time, while two debits will be charged against 
the shipper for the first 24 hours or fraction thereof that a 
car is detained beyond the free time, three debits for the 
second 24-hour period or fraction thereof, and four debits for 
the third 24-hour period or fraction thereof. Credits will not 
offset debits for any greater length of time than three days. 
For failure to deliver cars after the period allowed following 
notification, the carriers will be charged $2 a car for the first 
day, $3 for the second, $4 for the third day and each day or 
fraction thereof thereafter. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until April 14, 1917, a tariff 
filed by the El Paso & Southwestern, increasing rates on coal 
from Dawson, N. M., to various points in Texas. 


The commission has announced a hearing to be held in Chi- 
cago on January 29 before Examiner Disque on’ the tariffs filed 
by the railroads revising rates in Central Freight Association 
territory, which were suspended by the commission. 


The commission has suspended until April 14 increased rates 
proposed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri 
Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern on cement 
from Iola, Kan., to points on the Chicago & North Western in 
Iowa. 


The commission has issued an order requiring all common 
carriers to file with the commission on or before March 1, 1917, 
a memorandum of the tariffs still effective which name rates on 
multiple car lots or on certain quantities in excess of a single 
car lot. The commission instituted an investigation of this sub- 
ject by an order entered June 21, 1916. 


The commission has suspended until April 14 the proposed 
withdrawal of joint through rates on bituminous coal from mines 
located on the P. C. C. & St. L. and the Pittsburgh, Chartiers 
& Youghiogheny in Pennsylvania and West Virgina to various 
destinations on the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Deleware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the New York Central, and the Delaware & 
Hudson. ” 


The commission has approved the voluntary postponement by 
the transcontinental railroads of the proposed increase of 10 cents 
per 100 Ib. on canned goods, dried fruits, wine, beans, barley, 
canned salmon and asphalt from Pacific coast states eastward. 
The rates had been postponed until December 30 in order to 
enable the shippers to complete the shipment of 1916 output, but 
because of the delays caused by the car shortage it was decided 
to further suspend the rates. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


David H. Crowley, announcement of whose appointment, effec- 
tive December 5, as a member of the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission was made in these columns last week, was born in 
Leslie, Mich., September 
5, 1882. As a young 
man he worked with a 
section gang on the 
Michigan Central during 
his school vacations. In 
1905 he graduated from 
the legal department of 
the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, and 
at once took up the pro- 
fession of law at Che- 
boygan, Mich. In 1908 
he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney, which 
office he held for four 
years. He was ap- 
pointed assistant attor- 
ney general of Michigan 
in January, 1913, and 
the following year was 
assigned to the Michigan 
Railroad Commission as 
attorney. During the several years of his service as attorney 
with this body he participated for the State in the trials of the 
Ann Arbor and Pere Marquette two-cent passenger fare cases 
before the United States Courts. He succeeds Lawton T. 


Iiemans, deceased. 


D. H. Crowley 
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A. A. Betts, chief clerk to the assistant general freight and 
passenger agent of the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, a sub- 
sidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been elected 
a member of the Arizona Corporation Commission, with head- 
quarters at Phoenix, Ariz. — 


COURT NEWS 


The Nebraska State Supreme Court recently declared un- 
constitutional a statute requiring railroads to transport live- 
stock at an average speed of 18 miles an hour on main lines, 
and 14 miles an hour from local stations to division points, and 
on branch lines less than 125 miles long. The court held that 
a statute regulating the rate of speed of carriage of livestock 
was a proper exercise of the police power of a state only when 
it was reasonable and practical in its operation, and did not 
impose an undue burden upon the carrier, nor take away any 
of its constitutional rights. The evidence, in the cases here de- 
cided, established the fact that the appellant operates a single 
track railroad in Nebraska with several branch lines, and can- 
not comply with the speed statute as to westbound shipments 
without sending out special trains on branch lines to transport 
trom one to four or five cars at a cost equal to double the rates 
allowed to be charged. It was also shown that on account 
of the ordinary incidents and vicissitudes of operating a long 
single track railroad, such as making up and inspecting trains 
at division points, waiting at meeting points for mail, pas- 
senger and other trains, waiting for stock from branch lines 
and delays occurring by reason of storms, washouts, wrecks and 
other unavoidable casualties, it is often impracticable to come 
within the statutory limit as to eastbound traffic—Joseph H. 
Davidson v. C. & N. W., Steven E. Dexter v. C. & N. W,, 
Ray H. McCormick v. C. & N. W. (decided December 9). 


Wages of Discharged Employees 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that, under the state 
statute fixing a penalty for failure to pay the wages of dis- 
charged employees, an employee is not entitled to the penalty 
in every case in which any wages are found to be due him, but 
only in case he made demand for payment which was refused.— 
Largent v. Arkansas Northwestern (Ark.), 188 S. W., 836. 


Width of Right of Way 


A right of way deed to a railroad company did not fix the 
width of the right of way. The Arkansas Supreme Court there- 
fore holds that the company’s occupancy includes, not only the 
land occupied by the track and by the pits from which earth was 
excavated for the embankment, but extends to the outer line of 
poles carrying a telegraph wire which is used in the operation 
of the railroad.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. Stevenson (Ark.), 188 
S. W., 832. 


Trespassing Pedestrians 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that if an injured pe- 
destrian saw signboards warning against trespassing, and under 
such circumstances that a person of ordinary intelligence and 
prudence would understand them, and nevertheless went on the 
tracks, he was a trespasser, and the railroad was not liable for 
his injuries, unless those in charge of the engine and cars saw 
his peril in time to have prevented the injuries by the exercise 
of ordinary care—Southern Ry. Co. in Kentucky v. Jones (Ky.), 
188 S. W., 873. 


Furnishing Cars—Course of Dealing 


In an action for failure to furnish cars at a point 50 miles 
{rom the carrier’s lines, the defendant contended that this agree- 
ment was so unusual that the plaintiff, as a prudent man, should 
have known that it was beyond the authority of the traveling 
freight agent who made it. The Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
however, held that evidence that the shipper had frequently re- 
quested cars at that point and had obtained them through the 
agent was sufficient to warrant the finding that the carrier, by 
a course of dealing, had led the shipper. to believe that furnish- 
ing cars at that point was not unusual, and that the contract 
was not beyond the scope of the agent’s authority.—Kissell v. 
P. F. W. & C. (Mo.), 188 S. W., 1118. 
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Safe Place to Work 


An engineman stopped his locomotive, to make repairs, at a 
place where there was danger, at that time of year, because of 
ice and snow. He slipped on the ice and was injured. The 
Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that the railroad was not 
liable, since the injury was the proximate result of the engine- 
man’s act in choosing the unsafe place. If it could reasonably 
have been anticipated that injury would result, he, and not the 
railroad, should have anticipated such result—Judd v. Southern 
(Ky.), 188 S. W., 880. 





Limitation of Liability Provision Now Available 
in Action for Conversion 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act as revised by the Car- 
mack amendment, the St. Louis Court of Appeals holds that a 
bill of lading in accordance therewith, on an interstate fruit 
shipment, stipulating that the loss for which the company is 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the value of the prop- 
erty at the time and place of shipment, etc., limits the carrier’s 
liability, even in suit for its conversion of the goods. Prior 
to these acts such provisions were regarded as of no avail in 
suits for conversion. The court followed Georgia F. & A. v. 
Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S., 190, where it was said that a 
different view would antagonize the plain policy of the act.— 
F. W. Brockman Com. Co. v. Missouri Pacific (Mo.), 188 S. W., 
920. 





Assumption of Risk 


An assistant foreman of railroad carpenters was directed by 
the general foreman to select the necessary men to repair a 
bridge over railroad tracks. The assistant foreman removed the 
flooring of the bridge in sections extending only one half. the 
width of the driveway, and replaced it so that at all times the 
bridge was open for travel. While at work, and directing those 
under him, a horse was frightened by an engine passing beneath 
the bridge, and becoming unmanageable, struck the assistant 
foreman, and knocked him through the open space, the fall kill- 
ing him. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that the as- 
sistant foreman assumed the risk of the injury, and no recovery 
could be had for his death—Hunsinger v. Lehigh Valley (Pa.), 
98 Atl., 655. 





Proof of Conversion of Shipment 


In an action of trover against a railroad for conversion of 
a carload of staves, the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine holds 
that testimony that the plaintiff bought the staves of B., had 
them loaded on a car for shipment, and that the carload was 
stopped or held up at shipping point by G. (who, the railroad 
alleged, was the owner of the staves), there being no other 
evidence in any way referring to the alleged conversion by the 
road, was insufficient showing thereof to sustain a verdict for 
the plaintiff. An action of trover cannot be maintained without 
proof that the defendant did some positive wrongful act with 
the intention either to appropriate the property to himself, to 
deprive the rightful owner of it, or to destroy it—Durgain v. 
Maine Central (Me.), 98 Atl., 811. 

Relief Fund Contract Held Valid 

\ relief society’s membership was confined to the employees 
of one railroad, the Grand Trunk. The railroad contributed 
semi-annually a sum equal to the total assessments paid by mem- 
bers. In an action for $1,000 on a certificate of insurance the 
society put in evidence a by-law that half the sum insured 
‘or should be forfeited if the employee or his representative sued 
the railroad for damages, which had been done. The New 
‘ampshire Supreme Court holds that the by-law is not void 
ider section 7 of the federal employers’ liability act, providing 
at any contract, rule, regulation or device whatsoever, the 
‘ rpose and intent of which shall be to enable any common 
rier to exempt itself from any liability created by this act 
ll to that extent be void.” That provision does not attempt 
regulate contracts between an employee and an insurance com- 
‘iy, and even if the contract be considered one with the rail- 
d through the society as its agent, the contract is no more 
‘an agreement by the railroad to pay an additional amount 
outributed by itself if suit is not brought. Judgment for $500 
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was entered.—Wilson .v. Grand Trunk Ry. Ins. & Prov. Soc. 
(N. H.), 98 Atl. 478. 





Evidence of Cause of Fire 


In an action for damages for loss by fire, there was evidence 
to show that the fire which destroyed the plaintiff’s mill and 
machinery became apparent in less than an hour after the passing 
of the train from the engine of which the plaintiff insisted sparks 
were emitted which caused the fire. But there was no evidence 
to show that the sparks were coming from the engine at the 
time it passed the building, or that it caused the fire, other than 
the following: that the wind was blowing in the direction of 
the mill from the track; that there was an accumulation of 
grass and other combustible matter on the right of way between 
the house which was burning and the track; that there was no 
fire in or near the mill on that day, or for several days prior 
to the fire, and that the fire began to burn on the side of the 
mill next to the-track. The Georgia Supreme Court held that 
this was not enough to authorize the jury to find that the engine 
caused the fire by the emission of sparks, there being proof to 
show that the two engines which passed on the day of the fire 
and prior thereto were properly equipped with approved spark 
arresters, which evidence was uncontradicted—Seaboard Air 
Line v. Jarrell (Ga.), 89 S. E., 718. 


Absorption of Switching Charges 

A rule of the Texas Railroad Commission provides that, on 
all competitive business originating at a junction point from 
which a line or lines could haul shipments to destination, and 
make delivery to consignees whose places of delivery are on or 
reached by such lines, the other line or lines, taking freight 
from such ‘junction point to such destination for. consignees 
whose places of delivery are so located, must absorb the switch- 
ing charges necessary to making delivery. In other words, if 
the consignee’s establishment is adjacent to any road, then all 
roads must deliver to him without making a charge for switch- 
ing. In a suit to recover of the defendant railroad the excess 
over the maximum sum fixed by the order of the commission, 
which the plaintiff had been compelled to pay as switching charges 
to another railroad, and which the defendant had failed to ab- 
sorb, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that the defend- 
ant railroad was not required to absorb switching charges in 
excess of the minimum amount per car incurred in obtaining 
possession of the cars at the point of origin, over the spur track 
built by the plaintiff to another railroad, though the plaintiff 
had been compelled to pay a greater charge to the other rail- 
road under its contract with it, approved by the commission. 
—White Rock Land & G. Co. v. International & Great North- 
ern (Tex.), 188 S. W., 280. 





Attempting to Board Moving Train 

In an action for damages for death while attempting to board 
a moving train, it appeared that the deceased had traveled on 
the defendant’s line about 24 miles from his home, and went to 
the station and applied to the agent for a return ticket. This 
the agent refused because the deceased seemed to be intoxicated. 
The man went away and returned to the station about the time 
the train started. As it started he attempted to board it, and 
after being prevented at several places by a porter, he got hold 
of a hand rail, and losing his grip, rolled from the platform 
under the train and was killed. The testimony conflicted as to 
whether he was intoxicated at the time. The carrier is not 
bound to accept one who is so intoxicated as to render it prob- 
able that he would be disagreeable or annoying, or would sub- 
stantially interfere with the comfort of other passengers. An 
Illinois statute passed in 1911 makes it unlawful to drink any 
intoxicating liquor on a station platform, or in a station or in 
any car, and also makes a person liable to punishment for being 
intoxicated in any of these places. This statute has been held 
valid. No court has justified a person in boarding a moving 
train when warned not to do so by the men in charge. While 
there was some conflict in the testimony as to whether the de- 
ceased was intoxicated, all the testimony was to the effect that 
the company’s employees refused to accept him as a passenger. 
The authorities all agree that a person cannot force his way 
upon a train against the will of the carrier, and thereby become 
a passenger. The Illinois Supreme Court decided in favor of 
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the road; that the relationship was not that of carrier and pas- 
senger. If any liability existed, it was because of the road’s re- 
fusal to enter into that relationship; and recovery was not 
sought on that ground. Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed.— 
Todd v. L. & N. (Iil.), 113 N. E., 95. 





Releases of Liability for Injuries 


A railroad employee who had been injured in the eye by a 
sliver splitting off from a nail which his fellow servant was 
hammering executed a release of all liabilities to the rail- 
road company in consideration of its promise to employ him 
further for one day and an order on the treasurer of the com- 
pany for $1. In an action which he subsequently brought against 
the company for the loss of an eye, the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals held that the release was executed through the employee 
did not work for the day or receive his dollar. By executing 
the release he did what he was obligated to do, leaving only an 
outstanding liability on the side of the company. Such releases 
are held to be valid. The fifth section of the federal employers’ 
liability act does not apply to them. That section renders any 
contract void the purpose or intent of which is to “exempt” the 
carrier from liability created by the act. The court said that 
while the section is general in its terms, it evidently was the 
purpose of Congress to prohibit the carrier from entering into 
contracts with employees, previous to the injury, providing for 
its exemption from the consequences of its negligence. It could 
not be successfully contended that Congress intended to take 
away the right of the carrier to settle by contract for damages 
occasioned by its negligence, or which may be asserted unjustly 
by its employees—Panhandle & Santa Fe v. Fitts (Tex.) 188 


S. W. 528. 





Assault by Conductor on Discharged Brakeman 

A brakeman failed to stop a car kicked into a sidetrack and he 
was thereupon discharged by the conductor, who told him to go to 
the cab and get a lantern belonging to him and leave. As he started 
to go the conductor assaulted him. He brought suit against the 
company for $2,000 damages. Judgment for the company was 
affirmed by the Georgia Court of Appeals. The court said that 
the plaintiff had been discharged by the conductor, to whose 
orders and control he was subject, and the relation of master 
and servant no longer existed between the plaintiff and the rail- 
road company when he was assaulted by the conductor without 
cause or provocation. A railroad would not be liable for wilful 
injury by one of its conductors not committed within the scope 
of its authority or in the furtherance of the business of the com- 
pany upon a person not a passenger in an effort of the con- 
ductor to punish for what the conductor might consider an of- 
fense against him or the company previously committed. Geor- 
gia K. Co. v. Wood, 94 Ga., 124. The conductor was not at the 
time acting within the scope of his business, but wholly upon 
his individual responsibility, for the beating was inflicted not to 
compel the proper perfermance of any duty of the plaintiff to the 
company or to prevent any failure to perform his duty in the 
future, but was prompted solely by the personal feeling of irrita- 
tion and anger excited in the mind of the conductor by the past 
conduct of one who was no longer connected with the com- 
pany.—Smith vy. S. A. L., 89, S. E., 490. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Indiana Headlight Case 

In 1910 the Indiana Railroad Commission ordered all loco- 
motives operated within the State to be equipped “with head- 
lights of not less than 1,500 candle-power.” The Vandalia 
sought to enjoin the enforcement of the order, on the ground that 
it was so vague, indefinite and uncertain in the description of the 
headlight required as to be meaningless and void. The State 
court held, following its previous decision in Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, 175 Ind., 630, 638, that the Railroad Com- 
mission itself, by virtue of the act of 1907 authorizing it to grant 
rehearings, had power to grant relief through a rehearing, and 
that without first resorting to that method of procedure the rail- 
road was not entitled to have the order set aside by the courts. 
This judgment is now affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as the railroad had been accorded a rehearing, 
but had abandoned it—Vandalia v. Public Service Commission 
(decided December 11, 1916.) 
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Railroads Nee Not Furnish Tank Cars 


The Supreme Court of the United States, as briefly reported 
last week, has affirmed the decree of the Federal District Court 
for the western district of Pennsylvania granting an injunction 
against an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission direct- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad to desist from refusing to furnish 
oil tank cars (227 Fed. 911), holding that the commission was 
without authority to make the order. 

The question in the case was, Had the commission the juris- 
diction exercised by the order? It-was not denied that the com- 
mission has power over the general equipment of a carrier, but 
it was denied that it has power to require “vehicles of a special 
type having no reference to the safety of transportation.” The 
District Court based its judgment on the ground that “Federal 
legislation regulating commerce, in so far at least as it is con- 
tained in the act of 1887 and its amendments has, thus far, left 
carriers free to exercise their own judgment in the purchase, con- 
struction and equipment of their roads and in the selection of 
their rolling stock.” It found “nothing in the law which confers 
upon the commission power to compel a carrier to acquire 
facilities it does not possess, or to acquire better facilities than 
those it possesses, not with the object of preventing discrimination 
and preferences, but in order that the shipper may have larger. 
better, and perhaps more economical facilities.’ The facts of 
the case, as stated by the commission, quoted by the Supreme 
Court, illustrate the condition of the carriers of the country: 

“The bulk of the movement of refined oil is in tank cars owned 
by the shippers. In 1887 the Pennsylvania Railroad acquired — 
1,308 tank cars, some of which have subsequently been sold to in- 
dependent refineries. Defendant now owns 499 tank cars, all that 
remain of those purchased in 1887, and 482 of which are furnished 
to the shippers of oil located on its lines. The other railroads 
east of the Mississippi River own, in the aggregate, only 303 tank 
cars. The privately owned tank cars east of the Mississippi 
aggregate about 27,700, and the total number of tank cars owned 
in the United States was given as approximately 40,000.” 

This was the situation of the railroad, not dissimilar to that of 
other railroads, not therefore created in deliberate fault, but in 
accommodation to conditions useful to shippers, advantageous to 
the railroad, beneficial to the public, as the commission had de- 
clared; and yet a change was suddenly required. 

“Of course,” the Supreme Court said, by Mr. Justice McKenna, 
“if there is a duty upon a carrier to furnish tank or other special 
cars upon request its enforcement cannot be arrested by the bur- 
den it imposes; but here again the thought obtrudes, which we 
have already expressed—it may be to a tiresome extent—that if 
Congress had intended such consequence with all that it implies 
of expense, directly and indirectly, it would not have left the 
intention to be evolved from obscure language, but would have 
put it in explicit declaration and with notice and time for accom- 
modation to it. 

“It is to be remembered that the tank car is both package and 
car; must have special mechanical means of loading and unload- 
ing. May these, too, be-ordered? Are they not a ‘method and 
manner of presenting, marking, packing and delivering property 
for transportation, to use the language of Section 1, as 
amended ?” 

The railroad company, besides the contention of want of power 
in the commission to make the order, objected to it (1) in that 
it is defective because it requires the company to supply cars for 
movement over the lines of other carriers; and (2) that it is 
not administrative in character, but is uncertain, indefinite and 
unlawful. To this the court said: “The order requires the com- 
pany to ‘provide * * * * upon reasonable request and rea- 
sonable notice, at complainants’ respective refineries, tank cars in 
sufficient number to transport complainants’ normal shipments 
in interstate commerce.’ What is a reasonable request or reason- 
able notice, and what are normal shipments? The order affords 
no answer and if the railroad company ventures, however hon- 
estly, any resistance to a request or notice not deemed reasonable 
or to shipments not deemed normal, it must exercise the right at 
the risk of a penalty of $5,000 a day against all of its responsible 
officers and agents. These considerations are very serious; but 
the view we have taken of the power of the commission to make 
the order, however definite and circumscribed it might have been 
made, renders it unnecessary to pass upon the contentions.”— 
United States et al. v. Pennsylvania (decided December !1, 
1916). 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Edward M. Smart, attorney for the Chicago & North Western 
for the State of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel, with office at Chicago, Ill. R. N. Van Doren will 
become attorney for Wisconsin suceeding Mr. Smart. 


George C. Gahan, who has been appointed assistant general 
auditor of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., was born on December 28, 1874, at Montreal. He began 
railway work in April, 1890, with the Canadian Pacific, and 
served as a junior auditor of freight and telegraph accounts until 
October, 1891, and then was appointed junior auditor of dis- 
bursements. He remained in that position until August, 1896, 
and since that time has served consecutively as clerk, general 
bookkeeper, and chief clerk in the comptroller’s and general 
auditor’s office of the same road. 


C. M. Kittle, whose election as vice-president of the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley has already been 
announced in our columns, was born at Elkins, W. Va., on Octo- 
ber 9, 1878. He began 
railway work in April, 
1895, as a station clerk 
on the West Virginia 
Central & Pittsburgh, 
now a part of the West- 
ern Maryland. He was 
later employed in station 
and yard service on the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Queen & .Crescent and 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He entered the station 
service of the Illinois 
Central on October 21, 
1900. In the spring of 
1901, he was assigned to 
work under the road- 
master on the _ Illinois 
division, and since that 
time has held various 
positions in the mainte- 
nance of way, mechani- 
cal, transportation and accounting departments. On October 1, 
1910, he was appointed general freight claim agent, in charge of 
loss, damage and overcharge claims for both the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. He was appointed assistant 
to the president of the same companies on July 1, 1912, and 
continued in that position until November 29, 1916, when he was 
elected vice-president. 

Paul M. Benedict, assistant to the president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with office at Chicago, Ill., has been elected 
also assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of this company. 
He was born July 3, 1885, and, after leaving high school, en- 
tered service with the Northern Steamship Company in 1903 as 
a clerk in the freight office. Some time later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as a stenographer for 
the freight trafic manager, being soon promoted to the office 
of the first vice-president in this same capacity. He was then 
made secretary to the first vice-president, and shortly thereafter 
hecame chief clerk to the president. For several years he has 
heen assistant to the president, and will continue to perform these 
luties in addition to those devolving upon him in connection 
vith his new position. 





C. M. Kittle 


Ernest Alexander, whosé appointment as secretary of the 
anadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Quebec, has 
lready been announced in these columns, was born on December 

1862, at Yorkshire, England. He was educated at the Col- 
iegiate Institute, Hamilton, Ont. and began railway work 
1 March, 1882, with the Grand Trunk at Hamilton, Ont. He 
crved in the superintendent’s office of that road until 1893, and 
nce that time has been in the continuous service of the Cana- 
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dian Pacific From 1893 to 1899 he was private secretary to the 
president of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, and then served 
in various positions in the office of the president. In 1908 he 
was appointed assistant treasurer of that road, and four years 
later became assistant secretary at Montreal, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment as secretary of the 
same road, as above noted. 


Operating 


R. C. Goodrich has been appointed trainmaster of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Gallup, N. Mex., succeeding A. R. 
Woods. 

A. E. Hutchison has been appointed assistant superintendent 
and S. V. Jay mechanical engineer of the Union Terminal Com- 
pany at Dallas, Tex. 


David T. Crawford, trainmaster of the Missouri Pacific, 
with office at Pittsburg, Kan., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Omaha (Neb.) terminals and the Omaha Belt 
Line. 

F. M. Wooddall, trainmaster of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic at Manchester, Ga., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Birmingham division, with headquarters at Man- 
chester, Ga 

R. M Wilson, roadmaster on the Clinch Valley district of 
the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., 
has been appointed to the office of general yardmaster, with 
jurisdiction over the Tug Fork branch with headquarters at 
Wilcoe, W. Va., succeeding S. N. Worley, promoted. 


H. B. Lautz, assistant to the general manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at Topeka, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed acting division superintendent, with headquarters at 
Newton, Kansas, succeeding H. W. Sharp, granted an extended 
leave of absence on account of continued ill health. E. A. Goeld- 
ner, assistant to the general manager of the western lines, at 
Amarillo, Tex., will assume the duties of H. B. Lautz, at Topeka, 
temporarilv. 


James P. Carey, superintendent of the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island, with office at St. Joseph, Mo., the announcement of whose 
appointment as superintendent of the Kansas division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
previously been made in these columns, was born at Emerson, 
lowa, in 1872. He entered railway service in 1887 as telegraph 
operator with the Union Pacific, and later he became stenog- 
rapher to the superintendent of motive power and machinery. 
Subsequently he was train despatcher, chief despatcher and train- 
master for this same road. In October, 1916, while holding the 
position of assistant superintendent, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the St. Joseph & Grand Island, and on December 1, 
1916, was made superintendent of the Union Pacific, as noted 
above. 

Traffic 


C. P. Ross, of the engineering department of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed industrial agent, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Nebr. 


H. R. Higgins, commercial agent of the Southern Railway at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed Pacific Coast agent, with 
same headquarters. 


Walter S. Ayres, Chicago, Ill, has been appointed industrial 
commissioner of the New Orleans Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill. 


Norman W. Hall chief contracting freight agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed general agent of 
the freight department, with office at San Francisco, Cal. 


Edwin Brooker has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, with office at Lisbon, Ohio. The 
office of general freight and passenger agent has been abolished. 


T. W. Proctor, general agent, freight department, of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


H. H. Swearingen has been appointed general agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at San Francisco, 
Cal., in charge of the freight and passenger departments, succeed- 
ing W. D. Sanborn, deceased. 
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Howard H. Taggart, traveling passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Washington, D. C., has been appointed district 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding 
E. A. Walton. Effective January 1, 1917. 


N. B. Wright, whose appointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on February 
27, 1876, near Greens- 
boro, Ga., and was edu- 
cated in the grammar 
and high schools of At- 
lanta. He began rail- 
way work as a stenog- 
rapher to the traveling 
freight agent of the 
Memphis & Charleston 
in August, 1896, and 
from January of the fol- 
lowing year to October, 
1898, served as stenog- 
rapher to the general 
agent of the Norfolk & 
Western, at Atlanta, Ga. 
He was then, to Decem- 
ber, 1905, traveling 
freight agent of the 
same road at Atlanta, 
and from December 1, 
1905, to January 31, 
1908, served as chief clerk in the general freight department of 
the Central of Georgia at Savannah. In February, 1908, he 
was promoted to assistant general freight agent at Savannah, 
remaining in that position until December 31, 1910. He was then 
appointed general freight agent, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant freight traffic manager 
of the same road. 





N. B. Wright 


George L. A. Thomson, district passenger agent of the 
Pennsyivania Lines West of Pittsburgh, with office at Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, succeeding 
George W. Weedon, re- 
signed to go into other 
business, effective Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Thomson 
was born on February 
28, 1863, at Elora, Ont., 
Can., and began rail- 
way work in 1883 as 
secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville. 
In 1884 he was appointed 
stenographer to the gen- 
eral passenger agent of 
the Jeffersonville, Mad- 
ison & Indianapolis at 
Louisville, Ky. In 1885 
he became stenographer 
and chief clerk to the 
assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Penn- 





G. L. A. Thomson 


sylvania, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., being pro- 
moted to city passenger agent of the same company in 1888, 
with office at Louisville, Ky. From 1901 to 1904 he was chief 


clerk to the assistant general passenger agent at Chicago, IIL, 
and from 1904 to 1909 he was traveling passenger agent, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., after which he was appointed 
general agent of the passenger and freight departments at 
Winnipeg, Can. In 1910 he was made district passenger agent 
at Toledo, Ohio, and in 1912 was transferred to Chicago, IIL, 
in the same capacity. He now becomes, as noted above, assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


L. L. Johnson has been appointed agricultural commissioner 
and industrial agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
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headquarters at Amarillo, Tex.; R. M. Roberts has been given 
the same title and assigned to headquarters at San Francisco, 


Cal. 


R. D. Jones, general agent of the Empire Line at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been appointed general agent with office at Chicago, 
Ill., succeeding G. S. Savage, deceased; R. E. Youngs has been 
appointed agent at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding R. D. Jones, and 
T. J. Schram has been appointed general agent at Omaha, Neb., 
succeeding R. E. Youngs. 


J. W. Blount, division passenger agent of the Central of 
Georgia at Macon, Ga., has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Savannah; W. W. 
Hackett, district passenger agent at Augusta, has been appointed 
division passenger agent, with headquarters at Macon, and 
Hoyt Ware has been appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Augusta. 


W. F. Richardson, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been announced in these columns, was born 
at Cambridge, Mass. He 
began railway work in 
1887, as a clerk with the 
Nickel Plate Fast Freight 
Line, and the same year 
entered also the service 
of the Fitchburg Fast 
Freight Line at Boston. 
The following year he 
became a clerk in the 
New England office of 
the Chiqgago, Rock 
Island & (Pacific, and 
later served  consecu- 
tively as chief ‘clerk and 
New England traveling 
freight agent. In 1897 
he was appointed solicit- 
ing agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Boston, 
Mass., and in May, 1907, 
was promoted to com- 
mercial freight agent at 
the same place, which position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant general freight agent of the same road, as 
above noted. 





W. F. Richardson 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


William S. Murray, consulting engineer (electrical) of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, at New Haven, Conn., will 
leave the service of that road on December 31. 

J. J. Lake, general car foreman of the Great Northern with 
office at St. Paul, Minn., has had his jurisdiction extended over 
the Watertown & Sioux Falls, a subsidiary recently acquired by 
the Great Northern. 

J. R. W. Davis, engineer maintenance of way for the Great 
Northern, with office at St. Paul, Minn., has also been appointed 


engineer maintenance of way of the Watertown & Sioux 
Falls. 
A. C. Deverell and R. D. Hawkins, superintendents of 


motive power for the Great Northern, with office at St. Paul, 
Minn., have had their jurisdiction extended over the line ot 
the Watertown & Sioux Falls. 


G. A. Bruce, general master mechanic of the eastern dis- 
trict, Great Northern, with office at St. Paul, Minn., has had 
his jurisdiction extended over the Watertown & Sioux Falls 
with the same headquarters. 


George F. Blackie, engineer of roadway and track of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer. H. H. Trabue, 
formerly assistant chief engineer and real estate agent, now be- 
comes real estate agent; Mr. Trabue will report direct to the 
president. 


Edwin G. Foster, who has been appointed valuation engineer 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
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Rochester, N. Y., as has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on July 24, 1881, at Rochester, and was edu- 
cated in Rochester Free Academy. He began railway work on 
January 9, 1902, with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
the following year left that road to go with the Elliott & Baton 
Engineering & Mining Co., at Pittsburgh. In the spring of 
1905 he returned to the service of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, and has been in the continuous service of that road ever 
since, consecutively as draftsman, squad boss and assistant en- 


gineer until his recent promotion to valuation engineer, with - 


headquarters at Rochester. 
Purchasing 


W. A. Linn, assistant purchasing agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Chicago, IIl., has been 
appointed purchasing agent, succeeding John T. Crocker, 
retired, 


J. F. Pratt, general storekeeper of the Great Northern, with 
office at St. Paul, Minn., has had his jurisdiction extended 
over the Watertown & Sioux Falls, recently acquired by the 
former company. 


Special 


D. W. Morison, superintendent of the employment bureau of 
the Great Northern, has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Watertown & Sioux Falls, recently acquired by the Great 
Northern. 


OBITUARY 


T. E. Calvert, chief engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, died at his home in Lincoln, Nebr., on December 19, 
from a lesion of the heart. While sick only a short time he 
had never recovered en- 
tirely from a_ serious 
motor car accident at 
Douglas, Wyo., over a 
year ago. He was born 
at Newton Square, Pa., 
on September 10, 1849. 
After graduating from 
the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale Univer- 
sity in 1870, he entered 
the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy as an axeman at 
Plattsmouth, Nebr., on 
April 1, 1871. He was 
later promoted to = as- 
sistant engineer, and in 
1878 was made chief en- 
gineer of the lines west 





of the Missouri river, T. E. Calvert 
with headquarters at 
Lincoln, Nebr. In 1884 


he was appointed general superintendent of these same lines. In 
1904 he was made chief engineer of the Burlington system, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position he has since held. Mr. 
Calvert has been identified with the development of a large part 
of the Burlington system, and with practically all of the lines 
west of the Missouri river. At the time he entered the employ 
of the road it owned but 26 miles of lines west of Omaha, while 
it now owns over 4,700 miles. At the time he became chief en- 
gineer of the lines west of the Missouri river, the extensions 
to Denver and to Billings, Mont., were under way, and the large 
mileage of branch lines has since been added. Since becoming 
chief engineer of the system he has had charge of all important 
mprovement work, including the development of low grade 
‘ines from Savannah, Ill, south through the Illinois coal fields 
‘> Paducah, Ky., and from Billings, Mont., through the Big Horn 
“asin to Orin Junction, Wyoming, where connection was made 
vith existing lines of the Burlington and the Colorado & South- 
“n. He has also been in charge of the development of the 
‘crminal plans for the Burlington at Chicago, connected with 


‘ne construction of the Union Station, which is now under 
way. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CENTRAL CANAGUA (Cuba) has ordered 3 switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has issued inquiries for 12 Santa Fé 
type, 7 Pacific type and 6 switching locomotives. 


THE British GovERNMENT has ordered 40 Consolidation loco- 
motives from the Canadian Locomotive Company. 


THe WiLtiAM DeperIcH Company, London, Eng., has or- 
dered 24 light locomotives from the H. K. Porter Company for 
use in the Belgian Congo. 


THe Paris-OrLEANS RaiLtway (France) has ordered 50 100- 
ton Mikado locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany for delivery in November, 1917. 


Tue FrencH State Raitways have ordered 100 80-ton Con- 
solidation locomotives from the American Locomotive Company 
for delivery in January and February, 1918. 


Tue St. Louis-San Francisco, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of December 8 as being in the market for 30 Santa Fe 
type locomotives, has ordered these locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue TaTA Iron & SteEL Company (India) has ordered 5 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives will have 18 by 24 in. cylinders, 
44-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working order of 


109,000 Ib. 


THe Wueetinc & Lake Erie has ordered 10 superheater 
Mallet (2-6-6-2) type locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. These locomotives will have 25% and 39 by 32 
in. cylinders, 63-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 435,000 Ib. 


THe Union MinigrE pu Haut Katanca has ordered 5 six- 
coupled (2-6-2) saddle tank locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 15 by 20 in. 
cylinders, 37-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 100,000 Ib. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincron & Quincy, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette of November 3 as inquiring for 20 Mikado and 10 
Santa Fe type locomotives, placed orders with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, shortly after the inquiries were issued, for 25 
Mikado and 10 Santa Fe type locomotives. This company has 
also since given an order to the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
15 Mikado locomotives. 


THE PHILADELPHIA, BETHLEHEM & NEw ENGLAND (Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation) has ordered 2 six-wheel and 2 eight-wheel 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
The six-wheel switching locomotives will have 21 by 26 in. cylin- 
ders, 50-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working order 
of 151,000 lb. The eight-whcel switching locomotives will have 
22 by 28 in. cylinders, 51-in. driving wheels and a total weight 
in working order of 198,000 Ib. 

THE RussIAN GOVERNMENT, reported in last week’s issue as 
having ordered 331 locomotives, has now increased this to 350 
engines divided as follows: American Locomotive Company, 
150; Baldwin Locomotive Works, 150, and Canadian Locomotive 
Company, 50. Details concerning the first 40 engines ordered 
from the American Locomotive Company were given in the 
Railway Age Gazette of December 1. The 110 additional loco- 
motives of that company’s 150 will have 25 by 28 in. cylinders, 
52-in. driving wheels, a total weight in working order of 202,000 
Ib. and like the others will be equipped with superheaters. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN is in the market for 96 tank car 
underframes. 

Tue NorTHerRN Paciric is inquiring for 500 steel gondola and 
500 refrigerator cars. 
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Tue Norrotk & WESTERN will build 1,000 60-ton steel hopper 
cars in its Roanoke shops. 


THe Maine CENTRAL has ‘issued inquiries for 50 produce, 200 
rack and 50 hopper cars. 


Tue Gur Coast Lines have ordered 500 box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has ordered 20 70-ton flat cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 1,200 hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Ounio has ordered 5 caboose 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Otiver Iron Mining Company has ordered 80 dump 
cars from the Western Wheeled Scraper Company. 


Tue North AMERICAN REFINING ComMpaANy has ordered 50 
tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tuer Evans-THwiInG REFINING CoMpaANy has ordered 140 40- 


ton tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
THe NaTIONAL Rosin O1t & SizE Company has ordered 5 
50-ton tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Wuite Eac_e Petroleum CoMpANy has ordered 30 40- 
ton and 20 50-ton tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

‘tHe Cupany Rerinrinc CoMPANY is reported as having or- 
dered 500 30-ton tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

THE VIRGINIAN, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of De- 
cember 1 as inquiring for 50 gondola cars, has ordered 50 hopper 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EQuIpMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for 10 to 20 second-hand 50-ton steel flat cars 
and about 25 50-ton drop bottom gondola cars. 

Tue Wueeitinc & Lake Erte, reported in last week’s issue as 
inquiring for 500 gondola and 500 hopper cars, has ordered the 
hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 200 
50-ton gondola cars from the Standard Steel Car Company and 
300 40-ton gondola cars form the aBrney & Smith Car Com- 
pany. 

Tur Los Ancetes & Satt Lake, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of December 8 as having placed an order for 1,000 50-ton 
general service cars, ordered these cars from the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company. 

Tre Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of 
December 8 as being in the market for 2,500 refrigerator cars 
for the Pacific Fruit Express, has ordered the underframes for 
these cars from the Bettendorf Company. 


Tue RussiAN GOVERNMENT, through J. P. Morgan & Co., has 
divided an order for 3,000 50-ton gondola cars equally between 
the Standard Steel Car Company and the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. These contracts replace the order incorrectly 
reported a few months ago as given to the Bettendorf Company 
by Newman Erb, and over which a suit was recently filed. 


Boston & Maine.—A news note says that extensive specifica- 
tions have been drawn up for providing the Boston & Maine 
with additional coal and box cars, but that the submission of 
these specifications to car builders for their bids has been held 
up by the controlling interests in the road, in the hope that 
they will first be able to inaugurate the reorganization proposed 
for it. Despite the recent embargo, the Boston & Maine now 
has on its rails some 34,000 freight cars, or 10,000 in excess 
of the number it owns. 


PASSENGER CARS 
Tue AtLantic Coast LIne has issued inquiries for 15 express 
and 5 mail and baggage cars. 


Tre De_aware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has issued inquiries 
for 10 600-ft. steel express cars. 
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THE Cuicaco, BurLincton & QuINcy, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 1 as being in the market for 5 postal 
cars, has ordered these cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


THE CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey, reported in last week’s issue as 
having issued inquiries for 25 coaches and 10 passenger and 
baggage cars, has ordered 25 coaches and 6 combination cars 
from the Pullman Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut has ordered 55,000 tons 
of steel rails and accessories for 1918 delivery. It is reported 
that most of the rails will be rolled by the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has placed orders for ap- 
proximately 95,000 tons of steel rails for 1918 delivery, about 
two-thirds of which went to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
and the balance to the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE ILtiInors CENTRAL has just placed orders for 55,000 tons 
of steel rail for 1918 delivery, 32,000 tons going to the Illinois 
Steel Company and 18,000 tons to the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Company. It has also ordered 5,000 tons of rails for switches 
and frogs. 


SIGNALING 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA proposes during 1917 to complete 
143 miles of automatic block signaling as follows: Macon 
Junction ‘to Hapeville, 93 miles, of which 4 miles is double 
track; Hapeville to Atlanta, 8 miles, double track; Terre 
Cotta to Fort Valley, 26 miles, single track; Vandiver to 
Weems, 16 miles, single track. 


Tue New York CENTRAL plans to complete four large inter- 
lockings in 1917, as follows: at Carman, N. Y., 62 working 
levers: Hoffmans, N. Y., 69 working levers; Herkimer, 47; 
Rochester, Jay street, 24. All of these plants are electro- 
mechanical, with approach and route locking. Concrete 
trunking will be used; and at Carman the signal lamps will 
be electric. 


Timper IN ALasKA—The stand of timber on the two great 
national forests in Alaska is estimated by the forest service as 
70,000,000,000 board feet, while the annual growth will, it is 
said, produce of pulp wood alone enough for the manufacture 
of 3,000 tons of wood pulp a day. 


BritisH Coat Aproap.—The exports of coal from the United 
Kingdom in the 10 months ended October 31, this year, were 
32,741,158 tons, as compared with 36,944,758 tons in the first 10 
months of 1915, and 52,060,846 tons in the first 10 months of 
1914. These totals were increased to 35,150,172 tons, 38,830,606 
tons and 54,523,993 tons by the addition of coke and patent fuel. 
The exports of bunker coal to October 31 were 10,960,984 tons, 
as compared with 11,745,472 tons and 16,037,409 tons. It will 
be seen that the coal exports have fallen off very decidedly when 
compared with 1914, and that a moderate further decline has 
occurred as compared with 1915. 


A New Raitway 1n Ecuapor.—The Ecuadoran Congress has 
authorized the construction of a railroad from the city of Chone 
to Quito, passing through Santo Domingo de los Colorados. 
This road will connect Quito with the ports of Manta and 
Bahia de Caraquez on the central western coast of Ecuador, and 
a part of the import and export duties collected at these ports 
will be used for the construction of the road. Additional funds 
are provided by the assignment of a portion of the taxes now 
used for other public purposes, and the appropriation of cer- 
tain sums formerly destined to other construction. For the im- 
mediate financing of this work the Government of Ecuador will 
endeavor to secure loans, to be guaranteed by the revenues men- 
tioned in detail in the laws providing for the construction of 
both these railroads. Six per cent interest and one per cent 
amortization will he paid on a foreign loan, and as high as nine 
per cent interest, with one per cent amortization, on an internal 
loan.—Commerce Report. 
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Thornton E. Matley & Co., Inc., New York, have been ap- 
pointed special railway sales agents for the Burke Electric Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. 


A. S. Blagden has been elected president of the American 
Malleables Company in place of W. G. Pearce who has been 
elected chairman of the board. 


J. L. Jackson, vice-president of the Duncan Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. has taken charge of the Chicago office 
of this company, succeeding I. W. Lincoln, resigned. 


In response to a special request from the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce in Moscow, asking the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York to send a special delegate to 
Russia to confer in regard to a number of important matters 
relative to Russian-American trade, E. C. Porter, executive sec- 
retary of the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, will sail 
for Russia early in January and will remain in that country for 
two months, visiting the important industrial centers, including 
Petrograd, Moscow, Kieff, Charkoff, Odessa, and Tiflis. 


S. B. Taylor, sales manager of the S K F Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has been elected vice- president of the 
company, succeeding F. B. Kirkbride, who remains on the 
boatd of the company. Mr. Taylor will remain in charge of 
sales. G. A. Ungar, former representative of the company in 
Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh, has been appointed technical 
manager and chief engineer, succeeding Uno Forsberg, who re- 
turns to Sweden after completing his work of creating the man- 
ufacturing organization of the S K F Ball Bearing Company in 
this country. 


The Allegheny Steel Tank Car Company, incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, has been formed to manufacture steel 
tank cars at Warren, Pa., and has purchased the plant and equip- 
ment of the Allegheny Foundry Company. The plant is to be 
opened in the near future, with a payroll of about $100,000. The 
authorized capital stock is $100,000. H. D. Kopf, president of 
the Hammond Iron Works, of Warren, is president of the new 
corporation; J. A. Schofield, vice-president; G. L. Craft, secre- 
tary; and A. J. Hazeltine, treasurer. On the board, besides 
Messrs. Kopf, Craft and Hazeltine, are H. A. Logan and U. G 
Lyons. 


Westinghouse Electric to Spend $7,000,000 
Between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 will be spent in the con- 


struction and equipment of a new plant which the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company will locate on the Delaware 
river at Essington. The work will be put under way at once. 

Stockholders of the company, on February 15, are to authorize 
the issue of $15,000,000 of new stock, to be sold at par, to pro- 
vide capital for construction of the Essington plant, and working 
capital for the enlarged business. 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, in a statement to the stockholders last 
week, said: 

“Improvements in the large steam electric generating units 
have led to great increases in central station capacity near manu- 

‘acturing centers, and have made profitable the sale of electric 
current at rates which have so stimulated consumption as ‘to 
create an enormous demand for industrial motors. The coal 

shortage of the last six months has emphasized the comparative 
handicap under which the small steam plant suffers, and can 
ardly fail to further accelerate the movement to substitute cen- 
ral station service for isolated plants. 

“Increased attention is being directed toward hydro- electric 
developments, and pending legislation in Congress is designed 
stimulate such construction. Coming activities in this direc- 

i should not be overlooked. 
“In railroading virtually every class of heavy service is now 

‘rformed successfully by electric power, and this field promises 

be one of rapid expansion. 
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“Not only has the steam turbine virtually supplanted the 
reciprocating engine in electric power plants, but it has also 


invaded the field of ship propulsion to an extent which indicates 
a similar almost universal and abnormally rapid adoption, both 
by direct steam drive as well as by the electric drive, contem- 
plated in the United States naval program. 

“For the foregoing and other contributing causes, it is reason- 
able to expect that the present large volume of your company’s 
regular business will not only be maintained, but will be ma- 
terially increased. 

“To provide the additional manufacturing facilities needed 
there has been purchased on the Delaware river, at Essington, 
Pa., just outside of Philadelphia, a tract of land having a deep 
water frontage, and large enough to accommodate an ultimate 
factory building several times as great as that of the East Pitts- 
burgh works. It is planned to begin immediately the erection 
on this land of a new plant to cost between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000. The larger volume of business which these facilities 
will permit your company to conduct will also require additional 
cash working capital to an amount at least equal to the con- 
templated expenditure for plant.” 


Steel Corporation Wage Increases $33,000,000 in Year 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, on Saturday last, made the following statement relative to 
the annual subscription by employees to the stock of the cor- 
poration and the annual distribution of bonuses: 

“The United States Steel Corporation will, in accordance with 
the plan in force during the last thirteen years, offer to employees 
the opportunity to subscribe, during the month of January, for 
35,000 shares of stock at a price somewhat below the market: 
and also will distribute the usual special compensation. The 
total amount of the latter has not yet been definitely determined, 
but it will be calculated on the basis heretofore fixed. A part 
will be paid in cash and the balance in preferred stock in the 
same proportions and on the same terms as last year. It is 
hoped distributions will be made to the smaller salaried men 
about Christmas and to the others about New Year’s. Also 
many of the men in offices, particularly those not receiving special 
compensation above referred to, will receive increases in salaries 
to take effect January 1. 

“As a rough estimate, it may be stated that the three wage in- 
creases, made February 1, May 1 and December 15 respectively, 
the increases in salaries from time to time, and the special com- 
pensation will aggregate for the year about $33,000,000.” 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Locomotive AppLiIANces.—Bulletins No. 111 and No. 112, re- 
cently issued by the Economy Devices Corporation, deal re- 
spectively with the type B Universal valve chest, and the straight- 
way piston valve arrangement. 





Hoists.—Bulletins Nos. 129 and E-45, re- 
cently issued by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, deal respectively with hose, hose couplings and hose clamp 
tools, and with Duntly portable electric hoists. 


Heavy Capacity ScatE.—The Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has issued an eight-page leaflet describing the special 
features of the new Toledo automatic springless scale. It is 
an example of a technical exposition put in an_ interesting 
form, and is made clear by the clever use of well-selected ex- 
planatory drawings. 


Air Compressors — PNEUMATIC Hammers. — Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, New York, has recently issued the following bulletins: 
Form 8,311, on “Little David” pneumatic riveting hammers, inside 
trigger pattern. These hammers are offered in six sizes, 
the dimensions and specifications of which are listed in the 
descriptive table in the catalogue. A very important feature 
of this tool is the rivet set retainer designed to meet the regula- 
tions and requirements of the safety appliance laws enacted in 
the various states. Form 3,130 on class ER-1 power driven 
single stage straight line air compressors. These machines are 
built in various sizes from 6 to 12 in. stroke, with a piston dis- 
placement capacity of 52 to 955 cu. ft. per minute, and are 
equipped with the Ingersoll Rogler type of air valve. Both 
catalogues are well illustrated. 
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Railway Construction 





Cotorapo, Kansas & OKLAHOMA.—Preliminary surveys for 
this comapny have been made for a 135-mile extension from Scott 
City, Kansas, through Finney, Gray and Meade Counties in 
Kansas to Forgan, Okla., where it will connect with the Wichita 
Falls Southwestern. Ben L. Allen, chief engineer; W. C. 
Fordyce, president, Scott City, Kansas. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company is planning to double track 
its line from Rice, Minn., to Little Falls, a distance of about 17 
miles. No definite time has been set for the work to begin nor 
have any contracts as yet been awarded. A. G. Stevens, chief 
engineer, St. Paul, Minn. : 


OneiwA & WeEsTERN.—Work is now under way on a 12-mile 
extension building from Hagemeyer, Tenn. The Cook Con- 
struction Company has the contract. 


OcEAN SuHorE.—This company, which operates a 38-mile line 
from San Francisco, Cal., to Tunitas, has projected an extension 
from Tunitas to Swanson, 26 miles. 


Quesec CENTRAL.—Surveys are now being made for building 
an extension from Scotts, Que., to a connection with the Trans- 
continental Railway at Diamond Junction, 19.3 miles. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BatimorE, Mp.—The contract for building- the superstructure 
of the new Baltimore & Ohio pier at Locust Point, Baltimore, 
to cost $450,000, has been awarded to Edward Brady & Sons, 
Baltimore. This pier is to be used by a proposed $15,000,000 
South American line of steamships. This pier will be one of the 
largest on the Atlantic Coast. 


Curnton, la—The Chicago & North Western has accepted the 
provisions of an ordinance by the city council, which permits this 
company to erect a new passenger station, two subways and a 
new freight depot at this point. It is estimated that the cost 
of this undertaking will be close to $500,000; and that it will 
require about three years to complete. Construction plans for 
another passenger station 10 be used jointly by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are also under advisement. 
The Northwestern station will be connected with this second 
station by subways, giving the city the benefit of a Union 
Station. 


LouIsviL_Le, Ky.—The Illinois Central is improving its mechan- 
ical facilities at this point, the work includes a 17-stall round- 
house with an &5-ft. turntable, to cost $56,000; a machine shop 
of brick and steel with tile roof, $20,000; a two-story lavatory 
building for enginemen and shopmen, $10,000; a one-story build- 
ing of similar construction and purposes for car repairmen, 
$3,500; a paint shop and office for car repair foremen, $3,500; 
sanding facilities, including a sand drying house, a wet sand bin 
of nine carloads capacity and a dry sand bin of one carload 
capacity, $4,000, and a station and yard office building costing 
approximately $6,000. Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, IIl., 
are erecting the roundhouse, including the drainage of the round- 
house, and the turntable pit. on a contract basis. All other 
buildings and work in connection therewith will be done on a 
cost plus percentage basis by this same firm. Other necessary 
heating and plumbing installations are being done by contract. 
Frank R. Judd, engineer of buildings, Chicago, II. 


San Francisco, Cat.—The construction of a 12-story office 
building for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, covering an area 
of 45 ft. by 91% ft. is under way. The exterior of the first 
two stories will be of marble, with door and window frames of 
bronze. Above the third floor the construction will be of red 
brick, with ornamental features of terra cotta. The Santa Fe 
will occupy the first four floors and a portion of the basement, 
which will be used for files. The building is located on the 
corner of Second and Market streets. 
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Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This company is to offer to stock- 
holders $15,251,000 of treasury stock. No date has as yet 
been set for the offering. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The receiver has been 
authorized by the United States District Court to pay off out 
of current funds $2,500,000 receiver’s certificates falling due 
January 3, 1917. 


PittspurGH & West VirciniA.—This is the name of the new 
company which has taken over the Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal. 


Texas & Paciric—The New York Supreme Court has held 
that George J. Gould and the executors of the Gould estate 
will have to return to the Texas & Pacific treasury about 
$1,500,000 treasury notes which the Goulds had held under 
an attachment on the ground that the Texas & Pacific was 
a foreign corporation. The court holds that, since the Texas 
& Pacific is incorporated under federal laws and has its 
executive officers and its place of stockholders’ meeting in 
New York, it is not a foreign corporation. 


WaBAsH  PITrsBURGH ‘TERMINAL.—See Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia. 

WESTERN MaryLanp.—This company has sold an issue of 
$6,400,000 equipment trust 5 per cent certificates to in part 
pay for the following equipment, which cost $7,500,000; 5,000 
55-ton steel hopper cars, 25 all-steel passenger cars, and 10 


Mallet locomotives. 


EXTENSION OF RAILROAD IN CoLumMBIA.—The firm of Pedro A. 
Lopez & Co., of Bogota, has made a contract with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the Colombian Government for the 
extension of the Ferrocarril del Noroeste (Northwestern Rail- 
road) from Nemocon to Saboya, a distance of some 75 kilo- 
meters (47 miles), with an option on a contract to continue the 
construction on to San Gil, in the Department of Santander, 
about 140 kilometers farther—Commerce Report. 


Pic-IroN 1n GERMANY.—The production of pig-iron within the 
German Customs Union during September, with 30 working 
days, amounted to 1,116,752 tons, against 1,145,239 tons in 
August, with 31 working days. The production per day, however, 
was slightly larger than during the previous month, the figures 
being respectively, 37,225 tons and 36,943 tons. There was no 
material difference in the production of the different kinds; the 
decrease was comparatively .small in the Rhineland-Westphalia 
district. The aggregate production for the month of September 
during the last four years was as follows: 1913, 1,590,849 tons; 
1914, 580,087 tons; 1915, 1,034,124 tons; 1916, 1,116,752 tons. 
The greatest reduction in output for any one month during the 
war, compared with the corresponding month in the last year 
of peace, comes within the first month after the declaration of 
war, August, 1914, with a decrease of 64 per cent. 


Creyton Rartways.—The length of railway open for traffic in 
Ceylon at the close of September, 1915, was 692% miles, as 
against 672 miles at the corresponding year of 1914. The in- 
crease was due to the opening of a section of a line to Chilaw. 
In the course of 1914-15 rolling stock was increased by 18 new 
passenger and 186 new goods vehicles, including a number of 
tank wagons. The total expenditure to the close of September, 
1915, including additional accommodation and improvements, 
amounted to 7,858,452/. The Chilaw line was approaching com- 
pletion in 1915, and it has been opened to Kochchikade for all 
descriptions of traffic. Steady progress was made with the Pel- 
madulla and Badulla extensions, especially on sections between 
Ratnapura and Dela and between Bandarawela and Ella. Work 
is in progress on Colombo station extension, and a large, broad- 
gage goods shed and connecting sidings have been brought into 
use. Earthwork is in hand on a main line duplication between 
Ragama and Veyangoda. A survey from Chilaw to Puttalam 
has been commenced, and a survey connecting the harbor line 
with the railway, via Mutwal, has been completed. 





